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AAFES  broadens 
club  assistance 


FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY— Beef  procure 
ment,  vehicle  procurement  and  direct  delivery  of 
AAFES  food  products  are  three  AAFES  services 
currently  being  pursued  by  the  Club  Management 
Directorate’s  European  Regional  Office. 


Direct  delivery 

AAFES  has  tentatively  agreed  to  test  direct  deliv- 
ery of  food  products  to  club  warehouses  at  five  area 
club  systems  instead  of  through  foodland  outlets,  ac- 
cording to  LTC  Richard  Ross,  Chief  of  CMD’s 
European  Regional  Office.  The  “feasibility  and 
benefits’’  of  the  direct  delivery  systems  will  be 
evaluated  to  see  if  it  should  be  expanded  to  other 
USAREUR  area  club  systems,  Ross  said. 


Vehicles 

AAFES  has  also  agreed  to  allow  all  USAREUR 
NAF  activities  to  participate  in  the  annual  AAFES 
vehicle  procurement  program.  This  allows  NAF  ac- 
tivities to  buy  vehicles  at  $100  over  cost. 


Beef 

10,000  pounds  of  109  ribs  will  be  “special  or- 
dered” by  AAFES  for  clubs  at  “competitive  stateside 
beef  prices,”  Ross  said. 

The  meat  procurement  program  is  a joint  Club 
Management  Directorate/AAFES  project  aimed  at 

See  AAFES,  pg.  23 


Stiffer  NAF  management 

New  financial  reporting  requirements  for 
some  NAF  activities. 

WASHINGTON — Department  of  the  Army  and 
major  commands  are  beginning  to  assume  a more  ac- 
tive role  in  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  installa- 
tion nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities  (NAFIs), 
particularly  those  involved  in  resale  activities,  ac- 
cording to  officials  at  the  Army’s  Adjutant  General 
Center. 

The  action  comes  in  the  wake  of  a recent  joint 
study  by  The  Adjutant  General  Center  and  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  which  cited  a need  to  more  closely 
monitor  NAFIs. 

Army  Regulation  230-1  was  changed  on  Jan.  26, 
1979  to  implement  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff-approved  study. 

Commanders  are  now  required  to  annually  review 
installation  NAFIs  and  eliminate  or  consolidate  those 
with  functions  that  are  so  similar  that  they  are  coun- 
terproductive or  unnecessary.  Also  the  reins  may  be 
tightened  on  those  NAFIs  viewed  as  overstepping 
their  original  purpose  and  infringing  upon  the  charter 
of  other  NAFIs. 

The  regulation  requires  certain  NAFIs  to  periodi- 
cally submit  financial  statements  to  the  major  com- 
mand and  Department  of  the  Army.  The  new  NAF 
financial  reporting  requirements  will  not  affect  in- 
stallation club  systems  which  already  forward 
monthly  financial  statements  to  The  Adjutant  General 
Center. 

NAF  activities  with  annual  total  revenues  exceed- 
ing $100,000  are  now  required  to  submit  financial 
statements  to  their  major  command  quarterly  and  to 
Department  of  the  Army  semi-annually.  Post  restau- 
rants will  continue  to  report  through  their  own 
channel. 

The  regulation  now  more  clearly  defines  the  food 
and  beverage  service  function  at  the  installation  with 
the  installation  club  system  listed  as  the  primary  NAF 
source  for  food  and  beverages.  NAFIs  may  now  op- 
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CIP  continues  to  improve 

Managers  explain  benefits  and  mechanics  of 
the  NAF  Central  Investment  Program. 

WASHINGTON — Interest  rates  on  $105  million  in- 
vested by  NAF  activities  in  the  Army’s  Central  In- 
vestment Program  topped  9.3  percent  late  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  and  TAGCEN  investment  experts  expect 
interest  rates  to  “consistently  improve”  reaching  10 
percent  in  the  third-quarter  fiscal  1979. 

Michael  Ostrosky  is  an  investment  expert  at  The 
Adjutant  General  Center  which  manages  the  CIP.  He 
explained  how  the  CIP  works  and  its  benefits  to  NAF 
activities  which  have  invested. 

NAF  monies  in  the  CIP  are  actually  owned  by  ap- 
proximately 2,000  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  ac- 
tivities, Ostrosky  said.  These  funds  are  for  the  most 
part  programmed  to  be  spent  on  future  purchases, 
construction  or  liabilities  such  as  employee  severance 
pay.  The  funds  are  not  accumulated  merely  for  in- 
vestment purposes:  they  represent  savings  for  major 
expenditures  which  cannot  be  financed  from  normal 
operations.  The  CIP  is  able  to  gain  efficiencies  of 
scale  by  centrally  managing  a large  pool  of  invest- 
ment dollars,  rather  than  having  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual NAF  activities  use  their  resources  to  gain  less 
return  on  smaller  amounts,  he  explained. 

The  program  is  managed  with  four  basic  principles: 
security,  since  the  CIP  is  acting  in  trust  with  indi- 
vidual NAF  activity  money;  liquidity,  to  enable  the 
CIP  to  pay  requests  for  withdrawal  upon  demand; 
return  on  investment,  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
local  NAF  activities  to  plan  and  save  for  the  future; 
and  committment,  in  that  funds  are  invested  for  fu- 
ture requirements  such  as  replacement  of  capital  as- 
sets, construction  and  severance  pay,  Ostrosky  said. 

CIP  depositors  are  paid  a rate  of  return  which  is 
equal  to  the  rate  of  return  earned  on  the  entire  CIP 
investment  portfolio  according  to  Ostrosky.  Under 
this  arrangement,  each  CIP  depositor  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  mutually  participate  in  the  in- 
vestment program.  Each  participant  can  deposit 
money  at  any  time;  each  participant  can  withdraw 
money  for  operational  purposes  at  any  time;  and  each 
participant  “realizes  the  same  rate  of  return  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  deposit.” 

In  the  CIP  there  is  no  penalty  for  early  withdrawal 
and  there’s  no  minimum  deposit  to  earn  the  interest 
rate  of  the  nearly  $105  million  in  the  entire  CIP  in- 
vestment portfolio. 

Department  of  the  Army  could  conduct  the  CIP  de- 
posit program  in  the  same  manner  as  a deposit  pro- 
gram functions  in  the  private  sector,  he  said.  Under 


this  arrangement,  the  CIP  could  accept  deposits  at 
any  time  and  pay  the  depositor  the  ongoing  market 
rate  of  return,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  deposit, 
even  if  as  little  as  $10,  Ostrosky  said.  If  market 
rates  were  at  seven  percent  for  one  year,  the  CIP 
would  pay  the  depositor  seven  percent  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  However,  if  rates  during  that  year  moved 
upward  from  seven  to  nine  percent,  the  CIP  would 
pay  the  depositor  only  the  seven  percent  which  was 
“contracted  for”  at  the  time  of  deposit. 

“CIP  funds  are  currently  being  invested  at  rates  in 
excess  of  11  percent,”  Ostrosky  said.  These  invest- 
ments include  new  deposits  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  old  investments  and  matured  investments.  The 
older  investments  obviously  yielded  a much  lower 
rate  but  the  CIP  will  pay  increasingly  higher  rates  as 
the  proceeds  from  the  old  investments  are  reinvested. 
Ostrosky  predicts  that  total  portfolio  transactions 
during  1979  will  approach  $1  billion. 

He  noted  that  while  the  CIP  takes  longer,  on  one 
hand,  to  yield  higher  interest  rates,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  interest  rates  begin  to  stabilize  or  decline,  the  CIP 
will  maintain  a higher  rate  of  return  for  a longer 
period  of  time  when  the  prevailing  interest  rate  fluc- 
tuates downward. 

“It  simply  takes  longer  to  invest  all  CIP  money  at 
the  higher  rates  since  our  investments  mature  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Eventually,  our  interest  rate  will  be 
equal  to  the  prevailing  rate  and  when  it  reaches  the 
higher  interest  level,  it  will  stay  there  longer  than  if 
the  money  was  invested  locally,”  Ostrosky  said. 

Interest  rates  moved  upward  quickly  in  October, 
November  and  December  1978  and  continued  to  rise 
in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  1979,  often  reaching 
1 1 .65  to  1 1 .70  percent. 

Ostrosky  said  the  CIP  takes  advantage  of  the 
higher  rates  as  prior  investments  come  to  maturity. 
For  example,  when  interest  rates  move  from  eight  to 
nine  percent  on  a one-year  purchase,  the  CIP  can  earn 
the  nine  percent  on  new  purchases.  However,  any 
eight  percent  investments  that  the  fund  had  purchased 
previously  would  have  to  be  sold  to  yield  the  new 
buyer  nine  percent.  If  the  eight  percent  investment 
were  liquidated  prematurely,  the  CIP  would  absorb  a 
loss  on  the  eight  percent  investment.  Therefore,  it  is 
“imperative”  that  funds  keep  investing  in  the  CIP  to 
preclude  liquidation  of  investments  that  may  be  just 
coming  to  maturity  thereby  damaging  overall  CIP 
effectiveness,  he  said. 

Ostrosky  cited  a short  time  lag  between  the  in- 
creased interest  rates  and  the  time  that  it  takes  for 
CIP  investments  to  achieve  that  rate.  “Currently,  we 
invest  for  six  month  periods  to  maximize  yield.  We 
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reinvest  the  money  at  the  higher  prevailing  interest 
rates.”  He  said  that  the  CIP  normally  turns  its  entire 
portfolio  over  every  eight  months. 

Capital  gains 

CIP  investments  are  negotiable  allowing  TAGCEN 
to  sell  investments  prior  to  maturity  and  take  advan- 
tage of  any  available  profit  from  the  sale.  In  January 
1979,  interest  rates  moved  downward  temporarily,  as 
prices  of  securities  moved  upward.  The  CIP  then  was 
able  to  buy  and  sell  securities  into  the  market  at 
prices  higher  than  the  CIP  paid  originally. 

Funds  are  currently  invested  for  six  month  periods 
to  secure  the  highest  yield.  Six  month  securities  are 
often  sold  at  a profit  before  maturity  and  reinvested  at 
the  original  rate.  For  example,  if  the  six  month  rate 
of  return  is  11.5  percent  and  the  90  day  rate  is  11 
percent,  the  fund  could  hold  the  original  investment 
for  90  days  and  sell  it  to  the  new  buyer  to  yield  1 1 
percent.  Because  the  buyer  is  getting  an  11.5  percent 
investment  which  yields  1 1 percent,  he  must  pay  the 
fund  an  added  premium  for  the  investment.  The 
added  premium  thus  increases  the  yield  to  the  fund  on 
the  original  11.5  percent  purchase  to  approximately 
1 1 .70  percent. 

This  type  of  investment  action  resulted  in  over 
$100,000  in  capital  gains  during  the  second  fiscal 
1979  quarter.  Capital  gains  represent  money  gained 
over  and  above  the  interest  yield  of  the  original  pur- 
chase. 

Since  1971,  over  $3  million  in  additional  earnings 
in  the  form  of  capital  gains  has  been  realized  from 
negotiable-type  securities  such  as  those  held  by  the 
CIP. 

Historically,  CIP  depositors  have  received  higher 
returns  than  could  be  realized  on  local  investments, 
especially  in  periods  of  stable  or  decreasing  interest 
rates. 

Aids  small  investors 

The  CIP  has  been  especially  beneficial  to  the  small 
investor.  For  example  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
deposits  of  less  than  $25.  The  small  investor  gets  the 
same  rate  of  return  on  their  money  as  the  large  de- 
positor without  jeopardizing  the  return  paid  the  large 
depositor. 

Army  NAF  activities  had  $105.1  million  invested 
in  the  CIP  in  March  1979  including  over  $65.3  mil- 
lion invested  by  Army  clubs. 

Ostrosky  said  that  the  Army  has  established  a pol- 
icy of  allowing  NAF  activities  to  withdraw  money 
from  the  CIP  for  operational  purposes  only.  This  ac- 


tion was  taken  to  prevent  NAF  activities  from  in- 
vesting outside  of  the  CIP,  thereby  “reducing  the 
program’s  overall  effectiveness.” 

How  to  use  the  CIP 

Procedures  for  investing  in  the  Central  Investment 
Program  are  outlined  in  Section  4,  Chapter  2,  AR 
230-1.  The  investment  transaction  request,  DA  Form 
3500  (copy  in  AR  230-1),  automatically  opens  the 
fund’s  investment  account  whereupon  the  fund  is  as- 
signed an  account  number.  This  form  must  accom- 
pany all  subsequent  investments  that  are  made.  The 
address:  Custodian,  Army  Morale  Support  Fund; 
P.O.  Box  107;  Arlington,  VA  22210. 

Deposits  of  over  $1,000  may  be  expedited  via 
bank-wire  transfer.  In  order  to  effect  a bank-wire 
transfer  the  NAF  activity  must  do  the  following: 

• Have  a local  bank  wire  the  investment  to: 

First  & Merchants  National  Bank  of  Richmond 

Acct.  #20-14-4645 

• Credit  to  Custodian,  Army  Morale  Support 
Fund. 

• Forward  a confirming  DA  Form  3500  by  mail  to 
the  Custodian,  AMSF. 

The  depositor  receives  a report  on  the  status  of  its 
investment  each  quarter. 

The  Central  Investment  Program  responds  im- 
mediately to  any  request  for  withdrawal  for  opera- 
tional purposes.  A manager  can  call  the  Central 
Investment  Program  Office  at  AV  223-0568  and  ar- 
range for  a bankwire  transfer  to  meet  any  unforseen 
or  immediate  request  for  cash. 

Managers  should  check  to  see  if  there  is  idle  cash 
in  checking  accounts  and  review  their  projected  cash 
disbursements  and  receipts  and  invest  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  CIP. 

Many  managers  overcompensate  for  accounts  pay- 
able, keeping  too  much  cash  in  their  bank  checking 
accounts.  This  over-caution  results  in  the  fund  not 
fully  realizing  the  potential  interest  yield  on  invest- 
ments available.  It  is  a common  misconception  that 
the  checking  balance  should  never  fall  below  total 
payables  during  the  ensuing  30  days,  without  consid- 
ering receipts  during  the  same  period. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  should  be  estimated  on 
a daily  basis  as  often  as  possible  during  each  ac- 
counting period,  and  daily  ending  balances  estimated. 
All  available  cash  not  needed  for  payables,  after  con- 
sidering daily  receipts  as  well  as  disbursements, 
should  be  invested.  Most  NAFIs  can  easily  make  dis- 
bursements out  of  daily  receipts,  reduce  the  amount 
of  their  checking  balances  and  deposit  the  excess 
cash  in  the  investment  program.  AH 
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Club-bounced  check  rate  decreases 

Members  cashed  over  three  million  checks  last  year. 


WASHINGTON — 35,000  bad  checks  valued  at  over 
$1  million  were  received  by  club  systems  Army-wide 
in  fiscal  1978  with  1,709  “written  off”  at  a cost  to 
the  club  system  of  $55,000,  according  to  Adjutant 
General  Center  club  officials. 

The  rate  of  bad  checks  dropped  from  10.1  per 
thousand  in  1977  to  9.4  per  thousand  in  1978. 

The  rate  of  dishonored  checks  in  USAREUR, 
1977’s  leader  in  club-bounced  checks,  dropped  from 
21.6  per  thousand  to  12.5  per  thousand,  the  most 
dramatic  improvement  of  all  major  Army  commands. 

Major  commands  posting  the  highest  rate  per 
thousand  of  dishonored  checks  in  1978  were  Eighth 
Army  (13.6),  followed  by  USAREUR  (12.5)  and 
FORSCOM  (11.5). 

Much  of  the  dishonored  check-writing  is  blamed 
on  the  “kiting”  or  floating  of  checks.  This  is  the 
practice  of  writing  checks  without  sufficient  funds 


PX  cigarette  price  rise 

DALLAS — Major  tobacco  companies  have  an- 
nounced a cost  price  increase  for  cigarettes,  that 
prompted  a price  increase  of  15  cents  per  carton  by 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES) 
on  February  25. 

Individual  packs  in  all  lengths  will  remain  at  50 
cents  each. 

Soldiers’  dependents,  guests 

WASHINGTON — Dependents  and  guests  of  soldiers 
will  soon  be  able  to  dine  in  Army  dining  facilities, 
stateside  and  overseas,  according  to  DA  officials. 

The  new  policy  will  allow  dependents  of  Army 
members  to  use  the  dining  facilities  without  regard  to 
grade.  Previously,  a nine-month  test  program  in 
Europe  allowed  dependents  of  enlisted  members  and 
junior  officers  to  purchase  meals  in  the  dining 
facilities. 


and  hoping  to  make  checking  account  deposits  before 
the  checks  are  processed. 

Army  club  members  cashed  3,176,000  checks  in 
1978  worth  nearly  $130  million. 

Floating  checks  can  be  costly  as  clubs  normally 
charge  members  $10  for  each  dishonored  check. 
Banks  also  charge  $6-8  for  overdrawn  checking 
accounts. 

Although  $55,012  was  “written  off”  as  uncollec- 
tible, Army  club  officials  estimate  that  clubs  took  in 
over  $300,000  in  charges  to  members  for  bad  checks. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  reports 
that,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1978,  they  col- 
lected on  all  but  $100,000  of  nearly  $4  million  of 
dishonored  checks.  Last  year,  commissaires  received 
more  than  33,000  dishonored  checks  worth  over  $1 .7 
million.  AAFES  levies  a $10  processing  charge  for 
returned  checks  while  commissaries  will  charge  a $5 
fee  beginning  April  1.  AH 


The  price  increases  will  be  made  in  stateside  ex- 
changes on  tax-paid  cigarettes.  King  and  regular  size 
cigarettes  will  increase  from  $3.95  to  $4.10  per  car- 
ton, and  the  price  of  100  mm  cartons  will  be  raised 
from  $4.05  to  $4.20. 

These  price  increases  will  not  apply  immediately  to 
tax-free  cigarettes  sold  in  overseas  exchanges;  how- 
ever, similar  increases  normally  are  made  at  a later 
date  by  the  manufacturers.  AH 

can  use  dining  facilities 

According  to  Army  officials,  the  USAREUR  pro- 
gram was  so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  extend 
the  privilege  Army-wide.  In  Europe,  the  program  has 
been  established  permanently  and  grade  restrictions 
have  been  lifted. 

For  dining  halls  in  the  U.S.  and  other  overseas 
areas,  dependents’  and  soldiers’  guests  will  be  eli- 
gible when  the  policy  change  to  AR  30-1,  the  regula- 
tion governing  dining  facilities,  is  published.  AH 


CAO  needs  purchase  info 

WASHINGTON — Managers  ordering  against  blan- 
ket purchase  agreements  are  not  sending  delivery 
tickets  to  the  CAO  daily  making  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile invoices  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  a timely 
manner. 


Blanket  purchase  agreements  are  designed  to  allow 
managers  to  place  daily  orders  for  certain  commonly 
used  items  against  one  monthly  purchase  order. 
However,  Army  officials  say  that  the  CAOs  do  not 
know  what  has  been  ordered  or  delivered  since  in- 
voices for  these  blanket  purchase  agreements  are  usu- 
ally not  received  until  the  end  of  the  month.  AH 
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Heidelberg  renovation 

HEIDELBERG,  W.  GERMANY— The  Heidelberg 
Officers’  Club  is  undergoing  extensive  renovation, 
the  first  since  construction  in  1957. 

Club  officials  say  the  renovation  was  begun  to 
correct  “major  deficiencies  in  the  club’s  plumbing, 
lighting,  ventilation  and  refrigeration  systems.’’  The 
renovation  will  also  involve  repair  work  and  some 
modifications  to  the  building  itself. 

Although  local  engineers  say  that  the  club  could 
use  a $1.5  million  renovation,  club  officials  conceded 
that  the  current  renovation  would  be  far  less  exten- 
sive. 

They  said  that  the  current  renovation  would  in- 
clude a $100,000  modification  of  the  club’s  main 
kitchen.  Another  recently  renovated  smaller  kitchen 
will  continue  operation  allowing  the  club  to  continue 
to  serve  its  1400  members. 


A workman  prepares  to  paint  the  ballroom  of  the 
Heidelberg  Officers’  Club  located  in  the  Heidel- 
berg Military  Community’s  Patrick  Henry  Vil- 
lage. 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes  criticized  the 
club’s  sanitation  conditions  in  a recent  series  on  clubs 
of  all  services  in  Europe.  AH 


GAO  looks  at  NAF  management  controls 


WASHINGTON — The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  notified  the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  plans 
to  look  at  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  management 
controls.  This  is  the  latest  of  several  ongoing  GAO 
actions  on  DoD  NAF  activities. 

In  a December  29  letter  to  DoD,  the  GAO  said  it 
will  meet  with  DoD  audit  and  inspection  people  re- 
sponsible for  management  control  of  NAF  activities; 
specifically  clubs,  exchanges  and  package  beverage 
stores,  focusing  on  “cash,  accounting,  inventory, 
procurement,  and  payroll.” 

This  latest  GAO  action  follows  two  other  GAO  re- 


views in  checking  Army  clubs.  The  first,  a com- 
prehensive review  of  military  clubs  and  package 
stores,  was  initiated  in  December  1977  by  Con- 
gressman Dan  Daniel  (D-Va.),  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee’s  Nonappropriated 
Fund  Panel.  The  report  resulting  from  this  review  is 
expected  in  early  1979.  In  a second,  apparently  re- 
lated, action,  the  GAO  announced  in  a November 
1978  letter  that  it  plans  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of 
accounting  for  appropriated  and  nonappropriated 
funds  with  particular  attention  to  the  “need  to  cen- 
tralize, decentralize  or  organizationally  realign  ac- 
counting responsibility.”  AH 


NAF  from  pg.  1 

erate  food  and  beverage  operations  only  when 
AAFES  and  the  club  system  can’t  meet  the  demands 
of  the  installation  populace.  TAGCEN  officials  note 
that  duplicative  food  and  beverage  service  at  the  in- 
stallation provides  counterproductive  competition  re- 
sulting in  higher  prices  for  soldiers  and  their  families. 
This  is  due  to  the  economy  which  comes  from 
operating  a food  and  beverage  activity  with  high  vol- 
ume as  opposed  to  operating  several  activities,  each 
with  proportionately  lower  volume. 

TAGCEN  officials  also  noted  that  there  is  a “lim- 
ited market”  at  an  Army  installation  and  that  NAFIs 
have  “fixed”  expenses  which  they  must  pay  regard- 
less of  volume.  Also,  competition  between  on-post 
activities  with  a limited  market,  unlike  commercial 
restaurant  competition,  results  in  higher,  not  lower, 


prices  for  soldiers. 

Also,  under  the  revised  regulation,  NAFIs  that 
provide  full  food  and  beverage  service  and  offer  al- 
coholic beverages  must  comply  with  the  control  pro- 
cedures of  ARs  210-65  and  230-60.  The  Adjutant 
General  Center’s  Club  Management  Directorate  will 
provide  technical  training  and  management  assistance 
visits  to  these  other  types  of  NAF  activities. 

Package  beverage  stores  which  are  not  operated  by 
an  installation  club  system  or  the  USAREUR  Class 
VI  Agency  will  also  be  charged  the  DA  assessment. 

The  change  to  AR  230-1  includes  a checklist  to  aid 
commanders  in  complying  with  NAFI  policy. 

The  Adjutant  General  has  Department  of  the  Army 
responsibility  for  such  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
activities  as  flying  clubs,  rod  and  gun  clubs,  golf 
courses,  hotels,  installation  club  systems,  and  bowl- 
ing alleys.  AH 
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For  the  record 


Taken  from  a letter  from  MG  James  C.  Pen- 
nington, The  Adjutant  General  to  Senior  AG 
Officers,  many  of  whom  are  currently  serving  in 
key  G-l  and  DPCA  positions 

. . I want  to  comment  on  how  we  manage 
our  club  managers. 

During  the  several  trips  I have  taken  since 
becoming  TAG,  I have  been  told  by  command- 
ers and  staff  personnel  in  the  field  that  there  is  a 
perception  that  the  officer  efficiency  reports 
given  to  officer  club  managers  and  installation 
club  managers  are  not  competitive  with  reports 
given  to  other  staff  officers.  1 do  not  believe 
this  perception  is  absolutely  correct,  but  I be- 
lieve it  deserves  comment. 

Being  a club  manager  is  a tough  job.  A good 
manager  cannot  perform  on  an  8-to-5  basis,  five 
days  a week.  He  or  she  must  be  in  the  club 
during  duty  hours  to  complete  required  pa- 
perwork, staff  actions,  and  respond  to  the 
commander.  They  must  be  in  the  club  on 
nights,  weekends,  and  holidays  because  that  is 
when  customers  are  there.  Because  of  this,  a 
club  manager  typically  spends  in  excess  of  80 
hours  a week  on  the  job. 

In  accomplishing  this  job,  the  manager  or 
ICM  must  master  many  more  skills  than  nor- 
mally required  of  the  typical  staff  officer. 

Managers  must  be  familiar  with  civilian  per- 
sonnel regulations  to  manage  the  staff  and  deal 
with  employee  unions. 

They  must  be  familiar  with  logistics  and  pro- 
curement regulations  so  as  to  order  food  and 
equipment  and  ensure  that  the  receiving,  stor- 
ing, and  issuing,  and  safeguarding  of  physical 
assets  is  performed  properly. 


MG  James  C.  Pen- 
nington, The  Ad- 
jutant General, 
urged  G-l’s  and 
DPCA’s  to  recog- 
nize the  “mag- 
nitude and  diffi- 
culty” of  installa- 
tion club  manager 
and  other  club 
management  posi- 
tions. 


They  must  understand  budgeting  to  prepare 
annual  and  monthly  budgets,  and  determine 
cash  flow  requirements. 

They  must  schedule  and  conduct  training  for 
employees  and  be  public  relations  experts  with 
club  members. 

They  must  be  familiar  with  sanitation  stand- 
ards and  matters  of  protocol. 

In  short,  the  successful  club  manager  must  be 
competent  in  a wide  spectrum  of  areas  encom- 
passing a variety  of  skills  and  run  the  club  like 
a business. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  one  infantry  major  cur- 
rently running  his  first  club  system  remarked  to 
me,  “Sir,  this  is  the  toughest  job  I have  ever 
had  in  the  Army.” 

Those  of  you  who  are  G-l’s  and  DPCA's 
should  recognize  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  the  ICM  and  club  manager’s  job.  It  is  a dif- 
ficult and  demanding  one,  and  its  successful 
execution  is  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  is  the 
successful  performance  of  more  traditional  and 
familiar  military  duties.”  AH 


Drake  remake 

FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY— The  Drake  NCO 
club  here  changed  its  menu  and  is  planning  to  offer 
better  entertainment,  according  to  manager  SFC 

Anthony  Sordillo. 

Members  of  the  club,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the 
3rd  Armored  Division  appropriately  feast  on  a new 
lunch  menu  featuring  sandwiches  such  as  “The 
Track”,  “The  Half  Track”,  “The  Gunner”,  “The 
Turret”,  and  “My  Hero”.  Along  with  sandwiches. 


the  club  offers  a variety  of  dinner  plates  and  desserts. 

Sordillo  is  also  planning  more  live  entertainment 
and  a disco.  AH 

Benning  Club  remodeled 

FT  BENNING,  GA— Two  bars  at  the  Top  5 Club 
here  will  receive  new  carpeting,  furniture  and  lights. 
The  $85,000  renovation,  scheduled  for  this  fall,  will 
also  add  a disco,  according  to  SFC  William  Giering, 
club  manager.  AH 
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May  12-22 


IMCEA  Conference — NRA  Show 


Will  focus  on  improving  food  operations. 

CHICAGO — Nearly  350  military  club  managers  are 
expected  to  gather  here  from  May  17-23  to  attend  the 
International  Military  Club  Executives’  Association’s 
Annual  Conference  which  coincides  with  this  year’s 
National  Restaurant  Association  Show. 

With  the  theme  “Food  for  Thought”,  the  IMCEA 
Conference  will  feature  presentations  aimed  at  im- 
proving club  food  operations  along  with  presentations 
on  package  beverage  stores  according  to  IMCEA 
officials. 

Key  club  executives  from  all  services  will  address 
attendees,  discussing  current  and  future  problems  in 
their  respective  service. 

IMCEA  registration  fee  is  $195/members  and 
$225/non-members  if  paid  before  May  7 and  $220/ 


members  and  $250/non-members  if  paid  after  May  7. 
A program  for  IMCEA  members’  spouses  has  been 
established  with  a fee  of  $95  if  paid  before  May  7 
and  $110  if  paid  after  May  7.  The  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Chicago  Marriott  O’Hare  Hotel  where 
room  rates  will  be  $5 1 .89/double  and  $41 . 08/single. 
Buses  will  be  available  to  transport  IMCEA  attendees 
to  the  NRA  Show. 

Buses  will  be  available  to  transport  IMCEA  con- 
ferees to  the  National  Restuarant  Association  Show  at 
Chicago’s  McCormick  Place.  Here  100,000  restau- 
ranteurs  are  expected  to  view  over  1,000  exhibits. 
The  NRA  Show  will  also  feature  numerous  seminars 
and  workshops  along  with  a culinary  salon. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
IMCEA,  1750  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101— (703)  821-3330.  AH 


Culinary  Institute  is  possible  club  chef  source 


HYDE  PARK,  NY — Every  three  weeks,  there  are 
about  65  graduates  from  the  Culinary  Institute  of 
America  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  headed  for  a 
career  in  cooking  or  food  management,  providing 
another  source  of  qualified  chefs  and  food  managers 
for  Army  clubs. 

CIA  graduates  receive  an  Associate  in  Occupa- 
tional Studies  degree  with  emphasis  on  developing 
expertise  in  the  field  of  food  handling,  preparation 
and  service  for  on-premises  consumption  and  espe- 
cially practical  culinary  training.  The  typical  CIA 
graduate’s  annual  first-year  salary  averages  $13,600, 


ranging  from  $9,000  to  $20,000  and  depends  upon 
class  placement  and  prior  experience. 

A major  part  of  each  student’s  two-year  curriculum 
is  participation  in  an  “externship  program”  whereby 
students  receive  a minimum  of  13  weeks  on-the-job 
training  at  selected  hospitality  industry  sites. 

Club  managers  who  want  to  recruit  CIA  graduates 
or  participate  in  the  externship  program  should  write 
Catherine  Macklin,  Placement  Director,  The  Culinary 
Institute  of  America,  Hyde  Park,  New  York  12538  or 
call  (914)  452-9600.  AH 


Meet  Elie  Bowdon 

. . . the  top  student  at  the  third  Armed  Forces 
Culinary  Course  conducted  in  fiscal  1979.  Bowdon 
works  as  the  chef  at  the  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Officers’ 
Club.  Course  instructors  said  that  Bowdon  was  “en- 
thusiastic”, “knowledgeable”  and  willing  to  help 
out  the  other  students  at  the  Course.  The  Armed 
Forces  Culinary  Course  is  a joint-service  course  de- 
signed to  improve  the  culinary  skills  of  club  chefs, 
cooks  and  other  food  service  personnel. 

There  were  five  other  attendees  from  Army  clubs 
at  the  Course:  SFC  Francis  Laws,  Fort  Meade,  Md.; 
Thurl  McMillan,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  John  Pallis, 
Armament  Research  and  Development  Command, 
N.J.;  Mark  Shapiro,  Natick  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command,  Mass.;  and  Joseph  Simmons,  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.  AH 
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Army  moves  to  improve 
accounting  service,  reduce  cost 

Second  in  a series  on  accounting  for  nonappropriated 
fund  dollars. 

NA  F accounting  experts  believe  that  cost  savings  and  better, 
more  timely  accounting  will  rise  out  of  the  current  changes 
occurring  in  methods  used  to  account  for  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  dollars  including  an  automated  system  which 
appears  on  the  NAF  scene  only  three  years  after  the  im- 
plementation of  the  NAF  central  accounting  office  concept. 


WASHINGTON — Cost,  communication  and  organization: 
problems  inherent  to  the  institution  of  any  concept.  And 
these  are  prime  problems  with  the  central  accounting  office 
concept. 

The  CAO  concept  appears  viable  but  the  execution  of 
this  concept  is  another  matter  as  evidenced  by  frequent 
complaints  by  NAF  activity  managers  of  high  CAO  costs 
and  poor  service.  After  numerous  interviews  with  central 
accounting  officers  and  NAF  activity  managers,  one  clear 
message  prevails:  Where  you  have  competent  and  moti- 
vated fund  managers  and  CAOs,  you  can  have  efficient  and 
effective  accounting. 

Effort  is  underway  to  gain  more  appropriated  funds  to 
support  CAO  operations;  revise  and  update  manuals  and 
regulations,  incorporating  “lessons  learned”  in  central  ac- 
counting; develop  CAO  staffing  guides  and  job  descrip- 
tions; and  to  send  qualified  assistance  teams  to  assist  CAOs 
at  the  installation. 

The  bulwark  of  the  CAO  revamping  is  called 
STANFINS/NAF.  It  stands  for  Standard  Nonappropriated 
Fund  Automated  Accounting  System.  Many  managers  have 
heard  of  it  but  few  know  much  about  it.  Managers  fear  that 
the  automated  system  will  be  more  costly  and  less  respon- 
sive although  that  is  contrary  to  why  the  system  was  de- 
signed. 


Why  automate? 

The  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center 
(USAFAC),  after  assuming  responsibility  for  NAF  ac- 
counting in  1975,  decided  that  automation  was  the  way  to 
go.  This  idea  of  automation  was  supported  by  the  fact  that 
most  accounting  in  the  private  sector  is  currently  being 
automated. 

Manual  systems  for  large  activities  are  “archaic”,  ac- 
cording to  private  sector  accounting  experts. 

In  1974,  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, surveyed  1,700  CPA  firms  on  automation.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  CPA  firms  that  responded  to  the 
survey  were  using  data  processing  centers.  The  remainder 
were  planning  to  at  least  consider  data  processing  in  the 


future  with  25  percent  saying  that  they  were  definitely 
going  in  the  automation  direction.  Other  private  sector  ac- 
counting officials  explain  that  the  need  for  more  informa- 
tion especially  in  the  restaurant  and  hospitality  industry 
had  necessitated  increased  proliferation  of  data  processing 
applications. 

The  Army  currently  uses  data  processing  for  its  appro- 
priated fund  activities  and  the  move  toward  computers  in 
the  Army  has  accelerated  with  the  inception  of  centralized 
pay  (JUMPS)  and  other  data  processing  applications. 

MAJ  Barry  S.  Baer  is  a USAFAC  accounting  expert 
currently  working  on  making  the  CAO  more  responsive. 
He  said  that  “STANFINS/NAF  and  its  accompanying  cen- 
tralized automated  NAF  payroll  system  is  designed  to  give 

Managers  feel  that  the  automated 
system  will  be  more  costly  and  less 
responsive. . . 


direction,  standardize  operations,  provide  cost  savings  and 
improve  the  decision-making  tools  available  to  the  NAF 
activity  manager.” 

Nine  Army  installations  are  using  computers  in  the  CAO 
to  perform  accounting.  When  they  convert  to 
STANFINS/NAF,  they  can  “scrap”  the  in-house  computer 
and  use  the  installation  computer,  Baer  said.  And,  since  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  using  the  installation's  computer  is 
paid  from  appropriated  funds,  Baer  estimates  that  CAOs  at 
Forts  Bragg,  N.C.;  Dix,  N.J.;  Knox,  Ky.;  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.;  Belvoir,  Va.;  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Monmouth,  N.J.; 
and  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  and  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  currently  spending  “nearly  $500,000  to 
lease  “in-house”  computers  could  save  over  $300,000  in 
data  processing  costs  alone  by  converting  to  STANFINS/ 
NAF. 

Not  all  Army  installations  have  in-house  CAO  computers 
but  Baer  maintains  that  STANFINS/NAF  benefits  extend 
far  beyond  the  savings  realized  by  “scrapping”  in-house 
computers.  These  include  improvements  in  CAO  respon- 
siveness, a reduction  in  labor  costs  and  increased  informa- 
tion accuracy. 
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Baer  said  that  automation  forces  “functionalization”  of 
the  CAO  wherein  one  person  performs  the  accounts  pay- 
able function,  for  example,  and  becomes  an  expert  at  the 
task,  thereby  improving  their  productivity  and  reducing 
CAO  labor  costs.  STANFINS/NAF  will  also  enforce  disci- 
pline in  the  document  flow  from  the  NAF  activity  and 
through  the  CAO  by  making  input  deadlines  stick. 

He  emphasized  that  the  cost-saving  potential  of  the  new 
system  is  secondary  to  the  potential  of  the  new  system  to 
be  more  responsibe  to  fund  managers.  “Once  the  CAO  is 
fully  converted  and  people  are  used  to  operating  with  the 
system,  managers  should  be  getting  information  faster  then 
ever  before.” 

STANFINS/NAF  should  allow  for  more  accurate  CAO 
bills  to  NAF  activities  as  the  computer  will  be  programmed 
to  automatically  total  the  number  of  transaction  counts, 
thereby  providing  the  CAO  chief  with  the  true  basis  on 
which  to  prorate  accounting  costs  among  NAF  activities, 
Baer  said. 

Management  oriented 

Managers  who  have  heard  of  the  automated  system  have 
been  skeptical  because  the  turnaround  time  for  information 
provided  by  CAO  has  been  historically  slow.  An  income 
statement  on  the  15th  or  20th  of  the  following  month  has 
very  limited  value  to  the  club  or  other  NAF  activity  man- 
ager today.  “The  NAF  automated  accounting  system  is  a 
management-oriented  system.  It  can  provide  managers  with 
information  almost  daily,  in  addition  to  providing  state- 
ments and  reports  much  quicker  than  a manual  system. 
Club  managers  and  other  fund  custodians  should  ensure 
they’re  receiving  all  the  output  that  STANFINS/NAF  can 
produce,”  Baer  said.  There  are  five  major  STANFINS/ 
NAF  subsystems. 

Automated  accounting  also  has  potential  for  instant 
analysis  of  NAF  activities,  Baer  said.  Once  there  is  enough 
historical  data  on  file  in  the  data  base,  STANFINS/NAF 
should  be  able  to  provide  managers  with  “year-to-year 
trend  analyses  to  assist  managers  in  budgeting  and  pro- 
gramming.” 


Render  unto  man  the  things  which 
are  man’s  and  unto  the  computer 
the  things  which  are  the  com- 
puter’s. This  would  seem  to  be  the 
intelligent  policy  to  adopt  when  we 
employ  man  and  computers  to- 
gether in  common  undertakings. 


Norbert  Weiner 
God  and  Golem,  Inc. 


What  is  STANFINS/NAF? 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  automate  NAF  accounting, 
USAFAC  set  out  to  find  an  accounting  system  which 
“closely  satisfied  accepted  commercial  accounting  re- 
quirements and  principals  and  was  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive and  efficient  for  NAF  activities,”  according  to  Baer. 
They  found  that  system  in  Texas  at  Red  River  Army  Depot. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  with  the  assistance  of  USAFAC, 
revised  and  refined  their  system  in  late  1976  and  further 
refined  the  program  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  Here,  Red  River’s 
system  was  adapted  to  the  Army’s  most  used  computer 
system,  the  IBM  360.  This  system  was  proliferated  by 
Computer  Systems  Command  in  Nov.  1977  under  the 
existing  Army  Standard  Financial  System  (STANFINS) 
and  placed  on  the  installation  computer  (BASOPS).  It  was 
now  ready  for  implementation  at  installations  Army-wide. 

STANFINS/NAF  has  six  distinct  subsystems:  mutual 
data  file,  fixed  assets,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  pay- 
able, inventory  stock  record,  general  ledger. 

Each  subsystem  “stands  alone”  except  that  the  mutual 
data  file  must  be  established  before  other  subsystems  and; 
if  the  inventory-stock  record  is  used,  the  accounts  payable 
subsystem  is  required.  Each  subsystem  can  be  used  inde- 
pendently with  immediate  positive  results.  The  computer 
produces  a series  of  products,  on  request,  for  each  subsys- 
tem, which  are  used  in  verifying  financial  data  and  in  pro- 
viding information.  Input  to  the  system  is  provided  from 
master  file  data  and  punched  cards.  Output  consists  of 
listings,  financial  statements,  punched  cards,  updated 
master  files  and  reports. 

“STANFINS/NAF  is  a uniform  accounting  and  reporting 
system  for  all  nonappropriated  funds  serviced  by  the 
CAO,”  Baer  said.  The  system  does  not  change  the  policies 
outlined  in  the  37  series,  the  230  series,  or  other  Army 
regulations. 

There  are  five  major  STANFINS/NAF  subsystems. 

Accounts  payable  subsystem 

The  accounts  payable  subsystem  replaces  various  manual 
and  automated  systems  that  were  previously  in  operation. 
The  subsystem  provides  efficient  automated  implementa- 
tion of  procedures  required  by  regulations,  directives  and 
other  accounts  payable  accounting  procedures  required  for 
effective  management.  Management  and  accounting  infor- 
mation available  from  this  subsystem  are: 

• records  on  accounts  payable  master  file  for  all  open  NAF 
accounts. 

• a record  of  vendor  usage  to  include  month-to-date  and 
year-to-date  dollar  amount  of  payments  made  to  each  vendor. 

• notification  to  CAO  when  total  amount  paid  does  not  equal 
the  amount  of  payable. 

• output  listings  to  reflect: 

(1)  a record  of  invoices  paid. 

(2)  accounts  payable  subsidiary  ledger  to  provide  a detailed 
history  of  each  fund’s  accounts  payable  for  the  month  by  receipt 
number. 
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(3)  aged  accounts  payable  listing-aging  schedule  classifies 
each  outstanding  receipt  as  current,  30  days,  60  days,  or  90  days 
old.  Close  analysis  of  this  report  will  ensure  amounts  are  paid 
when  due  within  the  discount  period. 

General  ledger  subsystem 

The  STANFINS/NAF  general  ledger  subsystem  is  the 
key  link  between  input  to  the  automated  accounting  system 
and  required  accounting  reports  and  listings.  This  output 
includes: 

• general  journal. 

• voucher  register. 

• cash  receipts. 

• transaction  summary  of  updated  accounts. 

• trial  balance. 

• income  statements  (weekly,  monthly,  quarterly). 

• balance  sheet  (weekly,  monthly,  quarterly). 

• general  ledger. 

• consolidated  checklist. 

• quarterly  consolidated  category  summary  (income  statement 
and  balance  sheet). 

• quarterly  consolidated  category  expense  summary. 

Accounts  receivable  subsystem 

“The  accounts  receivable  subsystem  is  an  excellent 
management  information  tool  for  fund  managers,”  ac- 
cording to  Baer.  This  system  can  provide: 

• a means  for  accounting  and  listing  transactions  affecting 
member’s/customer’s  accounts. 

• monthly,  itemized  members’  statements  complete  and  ready 


for  mailing;  also,  a prepunched  re-entry  card  for  recording  sub- 
sequent payments  along  with  address  labels  and  an  address  list 
of  members. 

• for  separation  of  miscellaneous  charge  sales,  dues,  cart 
storage  fees,  locker  rentals,  etc.  Each  member's  account  will 
reflect  an  opening  balance,  current  transactions,  and  a closing 
balance  per  each  of  the  four  categories  mentioned  above. 

• for  printing  of  messages  on  the  bottom  of  members’  state- 
ments. 

• for  the  mass  changing  of  dues  structure  and  allows  for  vari- 
ous dues  rates  and  frequencies — including  prepayment  and  dis- 
count rates.  It  automatically  assesses  dues  in  accordance  with 
the  desired  frequency. 

• delinquency  list  and  an  aging  schedule  of  each  club 
member’s  account. 

Elements  of  this  system  were  designed  primarily  to 
“protect”  clubs  against  former  members  who  had  run  up  a 
bill  and  subsequently  resigned  without  paying,  and  to  bring 
to  management’s  attention  to  people  who  continually  re- 
sign and  rejoin;  golf  clubs,  for  example,  would  be  alerted 
when  members  attempt  to  join  and  pay  dues  during  the 
good  months  and  resign  during  the  winter  months,  Baer 
said. 

Fixed  assets  subsystem 

The  fixed  assets  subsystem  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  maintain  fixed  asset  records 
while  improving  internal  controls  and  standardizing  fixed 
asset  accountability  procedures.  This  subsystem  provides 
the  following: 

• a uniform  fixed  asset  accounting  system  for  NAF  activities. 
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• elimination  of  manual  calculation  of  depreciation  expense. 

• an  easy  and  accurate  means  of  accomplishing  both  the 
yearly  independent  and  semi-annual  management  physical  in- 
ventory of  fixed  assets.  Fixed  assets  inventory  sheets  are  pro- 
vided under  STANFINS/NAF  for  inventories  when  requested. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  perform  the  required  physical  counts 
(space  is  provided  for  actual  physical  count). 

• application  of  depreciation  monthly  to  active  items  until 
fully  expended  and  maintenance  records  for  all  fixed  assets  by 
categories  for  which  the  fund  custodian  is  accountable. 

• provides  current  status  of  all  records  including  depreciation 
schedule,  location,  acquisition  cost,  and  dates  of  purchase  last 
inventory  and  last  update. 

• maintenance  accountability  for  specified  ($100  to  $500  unit 
value)  or  sensitive  (under  $100  unit  value)  items  even  though 
they  have  been  classified  as  expendable  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. 

Inventory/stock  record  subsystem 

The  inventory/stock  record  subsystem  is  designed  to 
provide  the  NAF  manager  and  the  CAO  with  the  full  range 
of  automated  accounting  services.  It’s  a management  in- 
formation system  that,  when  fully  used,  decreases  inven- 
tory carrying  costs  while  increasing  operating  efficiency. 
This  subsystem  provides: 

• a means  of  accounting  for  all  transactions  affecting  ware- 
house inventory  and  selected  prepaid  expense  items. 

• monthly  stock  record  inventory  listings  for  CAO/NAF  ac- 
tivity reflecting  opening  balances,  monthly  activity,  and  closing 
balances  for  each  individual  item. 

• processing  of  purchase  orders  to  establish  due-ins  and 
matching  of  receipts  of  due-ins  for  control  of  receipts  and  due- 
ins. 

• maintanance  of  a 13-month  usage  and  lead  time  history  file 
and  calculate  stockage  levels  with  recommended  high-low 
stockage  and  reorder  quantities. 

• vendor  purchase  order  history  providing  an  estimated  lead 
time  for  ordering  a stock  record  item  by  vendor;  it  can  also  de- 
termine which  vendors  deliver  promptly.  Provides  reorder  in- 
formation by  vendor  to  include  items  ordered  but  not  yet  re- 
ceived. 

• a listing  of  usage  data  based  on  quantity  issued  and  number 
of  issue  transactions;  also  a stock  record  aged  stock  list.  Manag- 
ers who  analyze  this  list  can  reduce  spoilage  and  prevent  reor- 
dering of  slow-moving  items. 

• a listing  of  transfers  by  activity  for  pricing  activity  inven- 
tories. 
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Conversion  demands 
fortitude 

Experienced  STANFINS/NAF  people  are  already  well 
aware  that  the  conversion  to  the  new  system  is  an  arduous 
and  massive  undertaking  requiring  utmost  fortitude 
throughout  the  process.* 

Today,  many  Army  installations  are  operating  with  the 
new  system  but  there  have  been  disappointments. 
USAFAC  officials  say  that  there  have  been  valuable  les- 
sons learned  from  the  experiences  of  installations  which 
have  in  some  cases  attempted  to  convert  and,  for  a variety 
of  reasons,  experienced  major  difficulties  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, failed. 

STANFINS/NAF  difficulties  are  usually  experienced 
through  inexperience  with  the  automated  system.  The 

. . . many  Army  installations  are 
operating  with  the  new  system  but 
there  have  been  disappointments.” 


Army  Host  looked  at  the  conversion  progress  and  problems 
being  experienced  by  some  installations  in  the  larger  Army 
major  commands. 

Generally,  CAO’s  used  different  methods  of  converting 
to  STANFINS/NAF.  Some  ran  a dual  manual  and  auto- 
mated system  during  the  conversion  process.  Others  con- 
verted all  funds  to  all  subsystems  at  once.  Still  others  con- 
verted all  funds  subsystem  by  subsystem.  Some  CAO’s 
converted  to  STANFINS/NAF  on  the  smaller  funds  such  as 
the  parachute  club  and  gradually  converted  the  larger  funds 
such  as  the  club  system  and  the  morale  support  fund. 

The  CAO  should  use  a conversion  method  that  is  the 
most  risk  reducing,  providing  less  trauma  for  the  CAO  and 
the  fund,  according  to  USAFAC. 

USAFAC  officials  caution  the  CAO  to  have  all  of  the 
accounts  in  order  before  they  attempt  to  convert.  Also,  in 
cases  where  the  office  is  not  functionally  aligned,  conver- 
sion should  be  more  gradual. 

“Some  CAOs  can  convert  all  activities  to  all  subsystems 
immediately  but  others  may  need  to  convert  smaller  NAF 
activities  subsystem  by  subsystem  before  they  work  up  to 
the  larger  accounts,”  according  to  USAFAC.  In  some 
cases,  he  noted,  it  is  necessary  for  the  CAO  to  run  a dual 
manual  and  automated  system  for  a while  and  not  convert 
until  the  CAO  and  activity  managers  are  “confident  that 
the  automated  system  is  viable.” 

USAFAC  says  that  managers  don’t  want  the  CAO  to 
“experiment”  with  a new  system,  especially  where 
member  money  is  at  stake. 

TRADOC  conversion 

Eight  of  17  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  in- 
stallations have  STANFINS/NAF  subsystems  working. 
These  are:  Forts  Belvoir,  Va.;  Rucker,  Ala.;  Benning, 

(continued) 
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Ga.;  Eustis,  Va.;  Jackson,  S.C.;  Leavenworth,  Kan.; 
McClellan,  Ala.;  and  Sill,  Okla.  Conversion  is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  the  others  before  September  of  this  year, 
USAFAC  officials  report. 

The  most  considerable  turmoil  is  experienced  early  in 
the  conversion  process,  testing  the  stamina  of  the  most 
patient  fund  managers  and  CAOs  alike.  A TRADOC  club 
manager  reported  financial  statements  late  for  three 
months  during  the  STANF1NS/NAF  conversion  process. 
He  said  that  the  turmoil  has  “leveled  off’’  and  that 
STANFINS/NAF  provides  information  that  the  CAO 
didn’t  provide  before  under  the  manual  system. 

A TRADOC  installation  CAO  said  that  he  reduced  the 
conversion  turmoil  by  enforcing  document  flow  discipline 
between  the  fund  managers  and  the  CAO.  Here,  the 
comptroller  and  the  DPCA  agreed  to  enforce — in 
writing — absolute  discipline  and  “laid  down  the  law”  on 
fund  manager  and  CAO  responsibilities.  He  now  reports  a 
“smooth  flow”  of  documents  from  the  fund  manager 
with  accompanying  transmittal  documents.  Also,  docu- 
ment flow  through  the  CAO  is  carefully  checked  with 
strict  quality  control  procedures,  he  said.  “The  computer 
does  the  calculating,”  he  said.  “If  we  can  get  accurate 
information  into  the  computer  on  a timely  basis,  and  are 
assured  of  adequate  computer  support,  I guarantee  we  can 
have  a financial  statement  to  the  managers  by  the  sixth  or 
seventh  of  the  month,”  he  claimed. 

Tenacity  played  an  important  role  at  one  installation 
that  converted  after  considerable  turmoil.  “We  took  the 

The  CAO  should  use  the  most  risk 
reducing  conversion  method. 

system  from  scratch,”  said  this  CAO  who  credited  hard 
work  and  headaches  with  his  ultimate  success  with  the 
system.  “Many  CAOs  expect  to  be  spoon  fed  the  system 
and  have  it  installed  by  people  from  DA  or  somewhere 
else,”  he  said.  “If  someone  else  converts  for  you,  you’ll 
fall  flat  on  your  face  when  they  walk  out  the  door.  My 
people  understand  the  system  because  they’re  the  ones 
who  converted  to  it,”  he  said. 

1LT  Allen  Deckert  is  STANFINS/NAF  project  officer 
in  the  CAO  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  a large  Army  installa- 
tion where  a variety  of  NAF  activities,  some  with  total 
annual  revenues  exceeding  $1  million  are  operating  under 
all  STANFINS/NAF  subsystems  successfully. 

Deckert  believes  that  the  fixed  asset  subsystem  is  the 
easiest  to  tackle  since  it  is  “by  far  the  most  straight- 
forward subsystem  to  understand,  convert  and  operate.” 

When  converting  to  this  subsystem,  Deckert  suggests 
that  CAOs  post  depreciation  for  one  or  two  months  in  ad- 
vance so  that  all  assets  are  loaded  with  the  same  effective 
date.  As  the  easiest  system  to  convert,  Deckert  feels  that 
the  60-day  fixed  asset  conversion  period  allows  the  CAO 
to  get  used  to  working  with  the  computer. 

He  says  that  CAOs  choose  a fund  with  which  they  have 
a good  relationship.  “Start  on  a small  scale,”  he  recom- 
mended, since  the  larger  mistakes  are  more  difficult  to 
correct. 


CAOs  converting  should  try  to  generate  enthusiasm  not 
only  in  the  CAO  but  also  in  the  funds,  Deckert  asserts. 
By  producing  immediate  STANFINS/NAF  benefits  for  the 
funds,  CAOs  can  demonstrate  the  system's  viability  and 
could  result  in  more  active  fund  participation  such  as: 
property  book  officers  coding  assets  for  the  CAO,  ware- 
housemen designing  their  stock  to  accommodate  the  new 
STANFINS/NAF  stock  numbering  sequence,  or  club 
people  coding  member  accounts  receivables,  he  said. 

Speaking  of  accounts  receivables,  Deckert  suggests 
that  CAOs  completely  understand  the  club’s  dues  struc- 
ture and  seek  club  assistance  in:  establishing  organization 
codes,  eligibility  codes,  whether  to  use  club  membership 
numbers  or  social  security  numbers,  establishing  dues 
codes  and  codes  for  other  membership  information 
needed. 

Communications  is  key  to  success. 

With  regard  to  the  stock  record  subsystem.  Deckert 
suggests  a “two-step  approach”  beginning  with  a meet- 
ing with  the  club  system’s  warehouse  people.  Here,  he 
suggests  providing  the  warehousemen  with  a list  of  ware- 
house stock  items  with  the  name  at  far  left,  followed  by 
vertical  columns  with  the  following  headings:  serial 
number,  unit  of  issue,  bin  location,  requisition  objective, 
reorder  point,  unit  pack  quantity,  and  vendor  code.  Next, 
warehousemen  should  be  provided  with  instructions  on 
filling  out  this  form.  He  cautions  that  the  unit  of  issue 
should  be  the  “smallest  quantity  ever  dealt  with  by  the 
warehouse.  ” 

After  the  warehousemen  complete  the  form,  a computer 
print-out  is  prepared  with  the  correct  name  and  corre- 
sponding stock  record  number.  This  list  should  be  used  to 
conduct  the  normal  month-end  inventory.  Next  the  stock 
record  clerks  reconcile  the  physical  inventory  with  the 
manual  stock  record  cards  and  place  an  extended  value  to 
the  right  of  each  line  item  on  the  print-out  stock  record 
cards  are  now  obsolete.  It  is  at  this  point  that  normal 
processing  of  the  automatic  stock  system  commences 
using  pre-prepared  issue  and  receipt  forms  with  a pre- 
printed stock  number. 


Long  hours  are  needed  at  the  keypunch  machines 
to  “load”  information  for  STANFINS/NAF. 
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This  two-step  procedure,  Deckert  said,  should  provide 
a “smoother  error-free  load’’  accomplished  faster  than  if 
the  master  file  and  beginning  balances  were  processed  to- 
gether. 

Deckert  suggests  that  the  same  two-step  procedure  be 
followed  with  the  accounts  payable  subsystem  in  that  the 
CAO  should  first  build  a master  file  before  loading  be- 
ginning balances  to  match  the  master  file  items. 

Proper  assignment  of  vendor  codes  was  key  to  another 
TRADOC  CAO’s  conversion  success.  “If  I had  to  do  the 
conversion  differently,’’  he  said,  “I  would  go  out  and  get 
a list  of  every  vendor  that  the  funds  ever  deal  with  and 
assign  codes  to  these  vendors,  since  the  more  you  load  in 
the  beginning,  the  less  you’ll  have  to  interrupt  your  oper- 
ation to  input  and  code  vendors  later.”  This  same  CAO 
suggested  that  other  CAOs  not  begin  conversion  without  a 
list  of  every  stock  item.  “Don’t  begin  without  it,”  he 
warned. 

Keeping  good  people  was  cited  as  a major  reason  for 
another  CAO’s  conversion  pains.  Here,  he  said,  some  of 
the  positions  were  affected  when  the  computer  operation 
began  and  they  sought  positions  with  the  appropriated 
fund  accounting  functions  on  post.  This  CAO  cited  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  good  keypunchers  who  must  “sit  next  to 
a GS  keypuncher  who  makes  more  money  but  performs 


the  same  type  of  task.” 

A club  manager,  originally  dismayed  with  the  conver- 
sion now  says  that  STANFINS/NAF  provides  good  in- 
formation and  that  the  requirement  of  getting  information 
to  the  CAO  on  a timely  basis  is  “worth  the  time  and  ef- 
fort it  takes.” 

A fund  manager  reports  that  he  traditionally  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  reports  out  but  now  we  get  our  financial 
statement  out  before  the  15th  of  each  month  under 
STANFINS/NAF.  “Before  we  paid  about  $10,000  to 
$1 1 ,000  in  monthly  CAO  cost  and  we  look  to  cut  that  in 
1979  by  $2,000.  STANFINS/NAF  allows  the  managers  an 
interim  financial  statement  and  they  may  request  the 
status  of  the  stock  records  at  any  time.  We  get  a fixed 
assets  listing  at  any  time  and  also  know  the  status  of  our 
receivables  from  day-to-day.  Another  plus  was  that  most 
of  the  conversion  costs  were  borne  by  appropriated 
funds,”  he  added. 

Fort  Rucker  club  managers  were  originally  dismayed 
with  STANFINS/NAF  because  of  the  conversion  pains 
but  now  have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation which  STANFINS/NAF  can  provide.  “October 
was  the  first  month  that  we  were  able  to  meet  the  sus- 
pense for  the  financial  statements  since  the  conversion 
process  started  last  May,”  said  Rucker  ICM  Joseph  Wis- 

(continued) 


Stateside  installations  currently  operating  with  some  or  all  of  STANFINS/NAF’s  six  subsystems.  Installations  in 
parentheses  currently  have  or  will  by  1980  have  accounting  performed  at  Red  River  Army  Depot  under  a 
STANFINS/NAF  “regionalization”  program.  Since  Red  River  Army  Depot  was  the  STANFINS/NAF  prototype, 
DARCOM  has  out-paced  FORSCOM,  TRADOC  and  other  stateside  Army  major  commands.  However,  other 
commands  are  accelerating  conversion  with  conferences,  more  training,  field  validation  tests  (to  expedite  needed 
STANFINS/NAF  software  changes)  and  more  command  interest. 
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sell  who  paid  $170,000  for  CAO  service  in  FY  78. 

“Now,  I like  the  information  which  STANFINS/NAF 
provides,’’  he  added.  “The  system  doesn’t  compute  per- 
centages like  we  need  them  but  the  programmers  are 
working  on  that  and  they  assure  me  that  they  will  have 
them  soon.  We  had  our  growing  pains  but  now  it’s  going 
well,’’  Wissell  said. 

There  were  other  conversion  suggestions  from  experi- 
enced TRADOC  CAOs. 

• Develop  procedures  whereby  providing  some  addi- 
tional data  to  the  source  document,  keypunching  may  be 
done  from  the  source  document,  saving  time  and  money. 

• Load  the  subsystems  prior  to  implementing  the  sys- 
tem and  run  it  for  a month  or  two  until  you  are  confident 
it  works. 

FORSCOM  conversion 

Army  Forces  Command  officials  report  that  six  of  its 
20  installations  have  had  some  NAF  activities  converted 
to  certain  STANFINS/NAF  subsystems:  Forts  Carson, 
Colo.;  McPherson,  Ga.;  Polk,  La.;  Sam  Houston,  Texas; 
Shafter,  Hawaii;  and  Stewart,  Ga.  Conversion  is  sched- 
uled for  13  other  FORSCOM  installations  by  September 
1979. 


. . . widespread  instances  of  NAF 
activity  managers  duplicating  data 


As  one  FORSCOM  central  accounting  officer  put  it, 
“Generally,  I think  the  system  is  good — especially  for 
the  club  system  with  all  the  property  that  the  clubs  have.  I 
think  the  fixed  assets  subsystem  will  be  especially 
good — we  are  not  implementing  the  accounts  receivable 
subsystem  because  the  club  system  is  going  to  use  Master 
Charge,’’  he  said.  “We  implemented  STANFINS/NAF 
by  learning  on  the  smaller  funds  so  that  our  mistakes 
wouldn’t  be  so  significant.  1 believe  the  system  will  en- 
force discipline  on  accounting  for  NAF  operations,”  he 
said. 

Another  FORSCOM  CAO  said  that  he  believes 
STANFINS/NAF  will  force  managers  to  be  more  accurate 
and  timely  in  their  submissions.  It  should  also  make  ac- 
counting more  accurate.  For  example,  we  have  had  prob- 
lems making  our  subsidiary  ledgers  reconcile  with  our 
control  accounts.  The  STANFINS/NAF  system  is  set  up 
so  that  if  you  make  input  to  one  you  have  to  make  input  to 
another.  It  has  to  reconcile,”  he  said. 

“We  only  gave  people  one  week  of  training,”  said 
another  FORSCOM  club  manager.  “If  you  have  a central 
warehouse,  it’s  easy,  but  when  you  have  ten  different 
kinds  of  toothpicks  and  ten  different  kinds  of  stock  num- 
bers you  have  to  punch  a lot  of  data.”  “STANFINS/NAF 
failed  here  because  the  people  didn’t  understand  the  sys- 
tem and  therefore  didn’t  train  our  CAO  people  in  how  to 
manage  it.  Also,  our  CAO  was  basically  incompetent  and 
couldn’t  handle  the  manual  system,  much  less  the  au- 
tomatic system.  We  tried  it  for  two  months  and  the  CAO 


didn’t  run  a dual  system.  The  only  reason  we  survived  is 
because  we  kept  manual  records  in  the  club  at  the  same 
time.” 

Communications  was  described  by  another  FORSCOM 
CAO  as  key  to  STANFINS/NAF  success.  “We  have  in 
the  past  had  problems  with  timeliness  of  input  from  man- 
agers. With  catering  functions  the  managers  have  to  hold 
on  to  issue  slips  until  the  catering  event  can  be  priced  out 
and  this  causes  problems.  I really  don't  think  it’s  neces- 
sary for  the  administrative  support  branch  to  see  the  in- 
formation before  it  comes  to  us.”  “I  would  recommend 
that  the  individual  managers  provide  information  to  the 
ICM  and  CAO  at  the  same  time  so  that  we  can  expedite 
delivery  of  reports.  I think  that  we  will  see  more  cost 
savings  on  STANFINS/NAF  as  we  are  able  to  keypunch 
the  information  directly  from  source  documents  rather 
than  having  to  code  the  information  as  it  comes  into  the 
CAO. 

“I  wasn’t  told  when  to  convert  but  selected  the  time  for 
conversion  because  I saw  the  advantages  to  the  system." 
said  another  CAO.  First,  we  received  a conversion  pack- 
age and  then  we  received  conversion  and  procedures 
manuals.  Then  we  went  to  our  major  command  and  told 
them  that  we  would  like  to  initiate  conversion,”  he  said. 
“We  had  the  normal  type  of  problems  that  you  have  when 
you  convert  to  any  automated  system.  We  had  training 
problems  and  were  concerned  how  the  programs  would 
function.  We  had  to  learn  the  basic  idiosyncracies  of  the 
machines,  for  example,  a blank  is  not  a zero,  and  you 
have  to  do  things  by  trial  and  error.  Some  people  fit  right 
into  the  system.  My  payables  were  completely  converted 
by  two  people — they  picked  it  up  right  away.” 

“Some  of  my  people  were  hesitant  because  they  didn't 
know  what  the  machine  will  and  can  do  for  them  but  we 
are  learning  every  day  and  we  are  training  people  to  use 
the  machine  instead  of  going  back  to  the  source  docu- 
ments. I would  recommend  that  you  go  subsystem  by  sub- 
system where  possible  and  that  you  run  a parallel  system 
before  implementation.  The  larger  your  operation  is,  the 
more  volume  you’re  dealing  with — smaller  installations 
can  probably  convert  in  one  month.” 

“I  have  4,300  club  members  and  I have  to  do  the  re- 
ceivables. It  takes  16,000  cards  to  load  those  people  on 
the  accounts  receivable  system  and  a gradual  conversion 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  devoting  more  people  to 
loading  the  machines.  At  my  installation  implementation 
of  STANFINS/NAF  forced  functionalization  of  the  CAO 
and  reduced  the  CAO  costs.” 

Other  roadblocks  to  smooth  conversion  to  the  system 
were  cited  by  Len  Martin,  a USAFAC  systems  accountant 
and  STANFINS/NAF  expert. 

Martin  cited  communications  as  one  of  his  biggest 
findings  with  NAF  activity  managers  reporting  to  the 
CAO  via  the  DPCA,  comptroller  and  the  finance  and  ac- 
counting office.  “This  information  should  have  been 
going  right  from  the  NAF  manager  to  the  CAO,”  he  said. 

He  noted  widespread  instances  of  NAF  activity  manag- 
ers accumulating  data  that  duplicates  what  the  CAO  is 
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supposed  to  keep  and,  as  a result,  the  CAOs  weren’t  get- 
ting the  information  they  needed  to  do  their  job. 

NAF/stock  record  information  wasn’t  updated  by  the 
NAF  managers  who  maintained  a manual  system,  Martin 
added. 

He  pointed  to  a golf  association  at  an  installation  which 
maintained  their  own  accounts  receivable  records  and 
billed  the  members  directly,  duplicating  records  kept  by 
the  CAO.  The  golf  association  and  the  CAO  used  differ- 
ent billing  cycles  and  this  further  complicated  things. 

The  morale  support  fund  and  the  billeting  fund  at  one 
installation  were  late  in  their  payments  to  vendors,  ac- 
cording to  Martin.  Also,  different  vendors  and  sometimes 
the  same  vendor  received  different  amounts  for  the  same 
item  purchased  by  the  different  NAF  activities  on  post. 

Martin  noted  other  problems  with  account  receivables. 
Here,  he  said,  members’  titles  were  wrong,  for  example  a 
lieutenant  colonel  would  suddenly  be  a captain  when  he 
received  his  bill. 

At  one  installation  different  receipt  numbers  were  used 
to  establish  the  receipts  and  to  pay  the  bills  thereby 
causing  the  accounts  payable  subsystem  to  show 
$100,000  while  the  general  ledger  shows  $25,000  in  pay- 
ables, he  said. 

Then  there’s  the  case  of  the  installation  which  tried  to 
convert  to  STANFINS/NAF  too  quickly.  A CAO  which 
converted  all  subsystems  of  STANFINS/NAF  for  all  NAF 
activities  at  a major  installation  reported  results  disaster- 
ous.  Club  members  resigned  when  their  illegible  bills  ar- 
rived 90  days  later,  managers  had  to  keep  their  own  books 
when  financial  statements  were  three  months  late  and 
bands,  vendors  and  bingo  winners  were  pounding  on 
doors  trying  to  collect  90-day  overdue  payables. 

DARCOM  conversion 

The  implementation  schedule  calls  for  some  re- 
gionalization whereby  installations  which  do  not  have 
adequate  data  processing  systems  to  support 
STANFINS/NAF  are  having  their  accounting  performed 
at  a central  location. 

NAF  accounting  for  almost  all  of  the  Army  Materiel  De- 
velopment and  Readiness  Command’s  (DARCOM)  instal- 
lations and  one  FORSCOM  installation  is  scheduled  to  be 
performed  at  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas  located  on  the 
Texas,  Arkansas  border.  Here,  the  accounting  chores  are 
performed  for  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas; 
Lexington/Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Ky.;  McAlester  Army 
Ammunition  Center,  Okla.;  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Ar.; 
Holston  Army  Ammunition  Center,  Tenn.;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal,  Colo.;  Tank  and  Automative  Readiness 
Command,  Mich.;  Troop  Support  Readiness  Command, 
Mo.;  Armament  Readiness  Command,  111.;  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.M.;  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz.;  and 
Anniston  Army  Depot,  Ala. 

This  regionalization  according  to  DARCOM  experts, 
has  allowed  installations  to  save  over  $100,000  annually 
in  appropriated  funds  manpower  and  $30,000  in  NAF  ac- 
counting dollars.  The  appropriated  fund  savings  are  de- 


rived primarily  from  the  elimination  of  CAO  chief  posi- 
tions at  serviced  installations  whereas  NAF  savings  are 
realized  through  accounting  clerk  personnel  reductions. 

Red  River  accountants  report  that  the  serviced  funds 
receive  all  information  that  is  available  under 
STANFINS/NAF  and  receive  a monthly  bill  from  Red 
River  for  the  service.  There  are  68  funds  at  the  12  instal- 
lations currently  serviced  by  Red  River  Army  Depot. 
These  funds  generate  over  $6.3  million  in  sales  and  are 
billed  nearly  $225,000  for  CAO  costs  or  four  percent  of 
sales,  according  to  Red  River  accounting  experts. 

Other  installations  to  be  satellited  under  Red  River  in 
fiscal  1979  are:  Savanna  Army  Depot,  III.;  New  Cum- 
berland Army  Depot,  Pa.;  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa.; 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.Y.;  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa.; 
Seneca  Army  Depot,  N.Y.;  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 
(FORSCOM). 

Experts  estimate  that  savings  here  will  be  approxi- 
mately $84,000  in  appropriated  funds  savings  and 
$10,900  in  NAF  dollars. 

DARCOM  is  exploring  further  regionalization  for  the 
remainder  of  their  installations  and  experts  estimate  that 
eventually  nearly  $284,000  of  appropriated  funds  and 
over  $100,000  could  be  saved  when  over  200  NAF  ac- 
tivities are  regionalized. 

Again,  these  savings  will  be  the  result  of  elimination  of 
accounting  spaces  and  transfer  of  functions  to  Red  River 
Army  Depot. 

One  DARCOM  installation,  Redstone  Arsenal,  is  com- 
pletely converted  to  STANFINS/NAF  using  its  own  com- 
puter. 

DARCOM  regionalization  has  al- 
lowed installations  to  save  over 
$130,000. 

It  costs  four  cents  to  account  for  a DARCOM  club 
member’s  dollar  in  fiscal  1978,  more  than  in  any  other 
major  command.  DARCOM  accountants  attribute  the  four 
percent  of  total  revenue  club  accounting  costs  to  the  rela- 
tive small  size  of  their  NAF  activities  compared  to  those 
in  other  Army  major  commands,  contributing  to  low  CAO 
volume  which,  they  say,  causes  higher  costs  per  ac- 
counting transaction. 

Fund  managers  who  have  their  accounting  performed  at 
Red  River  Army  Depot  report  good  service  but  most 
agreed  that  there  is  considerable  turmoil  during  the  con- 
version process.  One  fund  manager  said  that  checks  were 
late  in  arriving  to  his  vendors  and  bands  during  the  con- 
version process.  Red  River  accountants  said  that  they 
won’t  pay  a bill  until  they  have  a record  of  deposit  by  the 
fund. 

Other  managers  said  that  there  were  inaccuracies  in 
their  reports  during  the  conversion  process  but  that  these 
errors  have  decreased  with  time.  Communication  is  a 
problem.  “Before,  I could  walk  across  the  street  and  ask 
my  accountant  what  was  happening,”  said  one  fund  man- 
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Red  River  Army  Depot  currently  performs  the  ac- 
counting for  over  70  separate  DARCOM  NAF  ac- 
tivities. Here,  accounting  technicians  Sheiia  Gat- 
lin, Thyresa  Thomas  and  Cathy  Cochran  view 
STANFINS/NAF  listings. 

ager.  “Now  I have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month.’’ 
Red  River  accountants  say  that  they  are  “more  than 
happy’’  to  discuss  any  of  the  accounts  which  they  are 
currently  handling. 

It  seems  to  depend  on  the  person  who  is  doing  the  work 
at  Red  River,  according  to  fund  managers.  Although 
service  seems  to  be  improving,  said  one  installation  club 
manager,  accounts  have  been  fouled  up  since  conversion 
over  six  months  ago.  Bands  complain  because  they  are 
paid  late,  telephones  have  been  cut  off  because  the  bills 
aren’t  paid,  members  resign  because  they  can’t  decipher 
bills.  Many  funds  still  maintain  a clerk  to  act  as  a 
“liaison”  with  Red  River  and  to  “verify”  information 
received  from  Red  River,  according  to  fund  managers. 

Red  River  experts  maintain  that  bills  are  paid  im- 
mediately after  they  receive  a document  showing  that 


funds  are  available  to  pay  the  bills.  They  also  said  that 
there  is  no  need  to  have  clerks  in  NAF  activities  to  “ver- 
ify” reports  if  the  information  provided  to  Red  River  is 
accurate. 

Conversion  to  STANFINS/NAF  by  the  35  U.S.  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR)  central  accounting  divisions  will  de- 
pend on  the  success  of  conversion  tests  currently  occuring 
at  the  Baumholder  and  Heidelberg  military  communities, 
the  feasibility  of  regionalizing  USAREUR  accounting  and 
the  availability  of  “precious  computer  time.”  according 
to  Mike  Kelly,  a Headquarter’s  system  accountant  and 
project  officer  for  the  automated  accounting  concept 
there. 

STANFINS/NAF  success  in  USAREUR  also  appears  to 
hinge  on  the  availability  of  computer  support  with  only 
five  or  six  “non-tactical”  IBM  360s  available  for 
STANFINS/NAF  work.  USAREUR  NAF  accounting  ex- 
perts are  considering  “satelliting”  CADS  at  these  com- 
puter sites  with  most  local  CADs  remaining  intact  and 
only  the  data  processing  being  performed  centrally. 

Kelly  said  that  there  were  significant  problems  en- 
countered at  both  USAREUR  STANFINS/NAF  test  sites 
in  the  accounts  payable  and  inventory  subsystems  and 
predicted  that  other  STANFINS/NAF  subsystems  will  be 
fully  implemented  before  these  two  subsystems  are  used. 

He  said  that  cost  savings  were  “difficult”  to  identify 
since  it  required  paying  CAD  people  at  the  test  sites 
overtime  to  convert  to  the  automated  system.  Kelly  was 
optimistic,  however,  about  cost  saving  potential  of  a 
“multiple  installation  concept”  whereby  a central  data 
processing  site  would  service  several  CADs.  “There  are 
some  very  small  CADs  which  could  be  consolidated  and, 
if  so,  we  could  start  realizing  some  economy.” 

USAREUR  STANFINS/NAF  depends 
on  success  of  conversion  tests  at 
Heidelberg  and  Baumholder. 

The  biggest  plus  for  USAREUR  STANFINS/NAF  con- 
version appears  to  be  in  the  morale  support  area  where 
there  are  “30  activities  at  one  installation,”  Kelly  said. 
Here,  CADs  could  be  functionally  aligned  and  personnel 
spaces  reduced. 

USAREUR  is  developing  forms  which  managers  may 
use  to  input  to  the  CAD,  according  to  Kelly.  These  forms 
are  designed  to  allow  keypunches  to  directly  input  to  the 
computer  from  the  source  document  thereby  bypassing 
the  current  coding  process  required  to  prepare  NAF  ac- 
tivity paperwork  for  keypunching. 

Heidelberg  NAF  activities  are  currently  recovering 
from  the  conversion  process  which  resulted  in  late  finan- 
cial statements  and  problems  with  accounts  receivables. 
“Initially,  we  had  a lot  of  problems,”  said  CPT  Richard 
Celeste,  Heidelberg  Officers’  Club  manager.  “There 
were  priority  problems  with  computer  time  and  we  had 
late  financial  statements,  but  things  seem  to  get  better 
every  month.”  “The  STANFINS/NAF  concept  is  good 
and  we  can  get  a lot  of  usable  information.”  Celeste  said 
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that  both  the  club  system  and  the  CAD  caused  some  of  the 
conversion  problems  but  that  the  system  is  currently  run- 
ning smoothly  and  he  is  confident  that  it  will  improve. 

Many  other  STANFINS/NAF  problems  are  being 
ironed  out  at  the  Heidelberg  and  Baumholder  test  sites  as 
people  there  become  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  com- 
puter and  changes  are  made  to  STANFINS/NAF  software 
to  accommodate  accounting  pecularities  such  as  foreign 
currency  transactions  and  German  bottle  return  laws, 
Kelly  said.  “Lack  of  familiarity  of  basic  automatic  data 
processing  concepts’’  on  the  part  of  many  CAD  people 
also  hinders  USAREUR  STANFINS/NAF  efforts. 

During  fiscal  1978,  USAREUR  clubs  alone  paid  nearly 
$2.5  million  to  account  for  nearly  $62  million  in  club 
revenues— over  12  percent  more  than  in  1977.  However, 
CAD  costs  did  not  increase  year-to-year  as  a percent  of 
total  club  revenue  with  3.6  percent  of  each  USAREUR 
club  member’s  dollar  going  for  accounting. 

USAREUR  acts  to  improve  CAOs 

USAREUR  also  plans  to  “initiate  a more  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  quality  assurance  and  assistance  to  CADs  as  re- 
sources permit,’’  according  to  USAREUR’s  Kelly. 

USAREUR  has  held  one  CAD  conference  for  all 
USAREUR  central  accounting  division  officers  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  plans  are  for  three  USAREUR  major 
commands  to  hold  a conference  in  1979,  he  said.  Plans 
are  for  four  or  five  representatives  from  both  the 
DCSPER  and  comptroller’s  office  of  each  community  to 
attend  the  one-day  workshops  and  topics  will  “run  the 
gamut”  of  USAREUR  CAD  problems. 

Too  many  CADs? 

There  are  currently  35  CADs  in  USAREUR  and  Kelly 
said  that  some  of  these  offices  are  so  small  that  they  do 
not  fully  realize  the  economies  or  efficiencies  for  which 
the  central  accounting  division  was  designed.  “We  are 
going  to  look  at  the  smaller  CADs  to  see  where  these  of- 
fices can  be  consolidated.” 

CAD  training 

Pointing  to  a possible  CAD  training  course  as  another 
of  the  USAREUR  initiatives  to  improve  NAF  accounting, 
Kelly  said  “a  course  versing  CADs  in  proper  procedures 
along  with  STANFINS/NAF  “could  be  a reality”  at 
USAREUR’s  Resource  Management  Course  in  Munich  by 
the  end  of  the  year.” 

USAREUR  consolidated  banking 

Another  USAREUR  accounting  change  will  be  to  con- 
solidate banking  accounts  for  all  NAF  activities  at  each 
community.  Currently,  each  NAF  activity  has  two  sepa- 
rate bank  accounts — one  for  DeutcheMarks  and  one  for 
dollars.  Banking  charges  are  expected  to  be  instituted 
here  that  could  cost  some  NAF  activities  as  much  as  $300 
per  month.  Plans  are  to  consolidate  bank  accounts  thereby 
enabling  higher  balances  and  elimination  of  bank  charges. 
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This  system  has  been  tested  in  Berlin  and  Kelly  said  that 
it  will  be  tested  in  USAREUR  major  commands  later  this 
year.  Kelly  said  that  disbursing  time  is  also  reduced  under 
the  consolidated  bank  concept  since  “a  disbursing  clerk 
can  move  faster  if  there  is  one  account  instead  of  chang- 
ing checkbooks.” 


Automation  of  Eighth  U.S.  Army  NAF  accounting  will 
follow  implementation  of  a planned  major  reorganization 
of  accounting  there  and  the  availability  of  data  processing 
support,  according  to  James  McNulty,  Eighth  Army  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller. 

“Carefully  planned  management  actions”  could  over- 
come the  factors  of  personnel  turnover,  long  distances 
between  NAF  activities  and  limited  data  processing  capa- 
bility which  have  traditionally  hindered  Eighth  Army 
NAF  accounting,”  McNulty  said. 

He  said  these  actions,  some  already  underway,  are  in- 
dicative of  the  “high  level”  attention  currently  being 
given  to  NAF  accounting.  “This  attention  is  a direct  re- 
sult of  Commander,  U.S.  Forces,  Korea  interest  and  The 
Adjutant  General’s  call  for  more  control  over  the  finan- 
cial management  of  Army  NAF  activities.  McNulty  esti- 
mates these  activities  generated  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion total  revenue  in  1978  in  Korea  alone. 

NAF  accounting  is  getting  “high 
level”  attention  in  Eighth  Army. 

The  actions  include  development  of  a handbook  for 
NAF  activity  managers  to  help  them  understand  NAF  ac- 
counting and  internal  controls;  a workshop,  planned  for 
this  spring  which  will  bring  ASB  and  comptroller  people 
together  to  air  NAF  accounting  problems;  planned  visits 
to  NAF  activities  and  administrative  support  branches  by 
accounting  experts  to  “identify  accounting  problems  and 
recommend  changes”;  and  more  NAF  training  for  audit- 
ors and  accountants. 

McNulty  described  Eighth  Army  as  operating  under  a 
“one  installation  concept”  in  which  there  is  one  finance 
and  accounting  office  and  one  civilian  personnel  office 
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for  the  entire  command.  This  organization  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  implement  a CAO  concept  designed  for  stateside 
installations,  however.  Eighth  Army  is  developing  a plan 
for  more  central  NAF  accounting. 

Most  NAF  accounting  is  currently  being  accomplished 
manually  by  club  administrative  support  branches  at 
Camp  Page,  I Corps,  2d  Infantry  Division,  Yongsan, 
Pusan,  Taegu  and  Camp  Humphreys.  These  ASBs  also 
provide  accounting  services  for  other  NAF  activities  usu- 
ally on  a reimburseable  basis. 

Eighth  Army  plans  to  regionalize  on  a phased  basis 
during  fiscal  1979-1980  the  accounting  from  these  seven 
ASBs  into  three  central  offices:  a Seoul  CAO  for  all  NAF 
activities  in  the  Seoul,  Yongsan  area;  a 19th  Support 
Command  CAO  for  NAF  activities  at  Taegu,  Pusan,  and 
Camps  Humphreys  and  Page;  and  a 2nd  Infantry 
Division/I  Corps  CAO  for  NAF  activities  in  the  northern 
Korea  area,  according  to  McNulty. 

Accounting  for  Eighth  Army  morale  support  activities 
is  currently  centralized  at  Eighth  Army  headquarters  in 
Yongsan,  Korea  under  the  comptroller.  This  centraliza- 
tion occurred  in  1974  and  has  resulted  in  significant  ac- 
counting staff  reductions. 

Following  organization  of  the  “regionalized”  CAOs, 
STANFINS/NAF  will  be  considered  providing  this  system 
can  be  accomplished  on  Eighth  Army  computer  hardware, 
he  added. 


At  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  the  central  accounting  office 
converted  to  STANFINS/NAF  in  late  1978  and  indica- 
tions are  that  all  is  going  well  there.  Fund  managers  ap- 
pear pleased  with  the  CAO  output  and  they  report  that 
they  are  experiencing  few  problems  with  the  new  system. 


On  computer  support 

There’s  a lot  of  competition  for  the  computer  support 
that  is  needed  to  make  STANFINS/NAF  work. 

There’s  SIDPERS:  that  stands  for  Standard 
Installations/Division  Personnel  System.  SIDPERS  is 


used  for  managing  personnel  data.  Then  there’s  SAILS: 
or  the  Standard  Army  Intermediate  Level  Subsystem. 
SAILS  is  used  to  manage  the  Army’s  inventory.  And 
there’s  STANFINS.  STANFINS  is  the  computer  system 
used  to  manage  the  Army’s  money. 

SIDPERS,  SAILS  AND  STANFINS  along  with 
schools,  tactical  units,  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities and  other  installation  activities  are  all  competing 
for  the  services  of  the  MISO  or  management  information 
systems  office. 

As  a newcomer  in  the  MISO.  STANFINS/NAF  has  to 
compete  with  everyone  else  at  the  installation  for  use  of 
the  computer.  And  therein  lies  a potential  pitfall  for 
CAOs  which  are  planning  to  convert  to  STANFINS/NAF. 

Army  finance  experts  recommend  careful  coordination 
with  the  MISO  before,  during  and  after  conversion  to 
STANFINS/NAF.  They  urge  that  CAOs  obtain  a “firm 
commitment”  from  the  MISO  for  support  and  priority 
before  conversion  is  attempted. 

One  CAO  said  that  he  had  all  of  his  data  keypunched 
and  “loaded”  onto  the  computer  but,  because  of  com- 
puter priorities  and  backlog,  he  had  to  wait  three  days  to 

As  a new  comer  to  the  MISO, 
STANFINS/NAF  has  to  compete 
with  everyone  else  for  use  of  the 
computer 

use  the  computer.  He  said  that  the  fund  managers  would 
often  blame  him  for  the  late  information  when  the  delay 
was  caused  by  the  MISO.  The  same  CAO  experienced 
“extreme  difficulty”  in  gaining  priority  for  keypunching 
since  the  keypunching  was  being  performed  by  appro- 
priated fund  personnel  who  were  giving  priority  to  appro- 
priated fund  data  processing  requirements. 

Another  CAO  experienced  problems  when  the  com- 
puter systems  at  the  installation  changed.  The  change,  de- 
signed to  speed-up  the  data  processing  process,  actually 
slowed  it  down  causing  the  CAO  to  revert  to  a manual 
system  even  though  the  STANFINS/NAF  conversion 
process  had  been  completed  months  earlier. 

Software  changes  “difficult” 

A common  complaint  is  difficulty  in  changing  the 
STANFINS/NAF  program,  citing  “weeks  of  paperwork” 
to  change  the  system  to  accommodate  a local  problem. 

“Emergency”  system  changes  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  week,  according  to  Army  computer  experts  but 
“routine”  changes  can  take  up  to  six  months.  Army 
computer  people  say  that  requests  for  changes  to  software 
should  adequately  describe  the  problem  and  why  the 
changes  are  needed. 

STANFINS/NAF  experts  say  that  the  system  changes 
have  to  be  approved  by  USAFAC  before  programs  are 
adjusted.  In  order  for  changes  to  be  made,  USAFAC  must 
assign  priority  with  Computer  Systems  Command  pro- 
gramming the  change.  Field  validation  tests  are  currently 
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being  conducted  to  expedite  STANFINS/NAF  system 
changes. 

STANFINS/NAF  experts  concede  that  the  new  system 
had  “some  bugs”  to  be  worked  out,  but  they  said  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  and  a half  has  allowed  them  to 
refine  the  system  and  they  claim  that  there  will  “be  fewer 
and  fewer”  changes  as  time  goes  on. 

Conversion  assistance 

At  Department  of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant  General 
Center,  the  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center 
and  Computer  Systems  Command  are  working  together  to 
assist  CAOs  in  a “smooth  transition”  to  the  new  ac- 
counting system,  according  to  Army  officials.  The  Army 
is  trying  to  identify  how  accounting  is  handled  locally 
and,  where  STANFINS/NAF  is  being  implemented,  to 
what  extent.  Once  STANFINS/NAF  status  is  identified 
and  people  are  trained.  Army  officials  say  that  more  on- 
site assistance  will  be  available  to  aid  in  the  implementa- 
tion. 

USAFAC  officials  say  that  a variety  of  publications 
have  been  distributed  to  assist  installations  in  converting 
to  STANFINS/NAF.  These  include:  functional  manuals 
(1-6),  errata  sheets  (1-5),  an  Executive  Summary  (Vol. 
1),  an  Operations  and  Scheduling  Manual  (Vol.  3),  and  a 
Functional  Users  Manual.  A users  manual  for  fund  man- 
agers is  also  being  developed  by  USAFAC. 

Other  USAFAC  action 

More  appropriated  fund  support 

Much  of  the  information  produced  by  the  CAO  is  used 
by  installation  commanders,  major  commanders.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  Department  of  Defense  to  “control 
and  supervise”  NAF  activities. 

That’s  why  Army  policymakers  consider  using  appro- 
priated funds  to  pick  up  part  of  the  CAO  tab.  Today,  the 
chief  of  the  CAO  is  authorized  to  be  paid  from  appro- 
priated funds  and  75  percent  of  STANFINS/NAF  com- 
puter expense  is  considered  by  DA  policymakers  as 
“legitimate”  appropriated  fund  expenditure  since  one  ul- 
timate STANFINS/NAF  benefit  is  to  provide  for  faster 
reporting  to  DA. 

DA  considers  accounting  and  reporting  for  certain 
types  of  NAF  activities  as  more  properly  being  assumed 
by  appropriated  funds  especially  when  this  type  of  ac- 
counting is  necessary,  not  from  a business  standpoint  but 
from  a oversight  standpoint.  Remarked  one  DA  official, 
“It  isn’t  fair  to  ask  NAF  activities  to  foot  the  bill  for 
accounting  reporting  requirements  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  of  running  a NAF  activity  and  exist 
solely  to  satisfy  the  reporting  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Congress.”  “Most  NAF  activity  managers 
and  their  members  would  agree,”  he  added. 

Assistance  teams 

USAFAC  experts  have  been  providing  assistance  in 
CAO  organization  and  conversion  to  STANFINS/NAF  for 


DARCOM  CAOs  and  NAF  activity  managers 
gathered  recently  at  Red  River  Army  Depot  to  dis- 
cuss problems  and  exchange  ideas.  Other  such 
conferences  have  been  held  for  USAREUR  and 
TRADOC. 

the  past  two  years  and  the  Army  appears  to  be  taking  ac- 
tion to  augment  the  USAFAC  effort  with  experts  from 
Computer  Systems  Command,  The  Adjutant  General 
Center  and  the  major  commands.  These  teams  are  ex- 
pected to  be  capable  of  providing  “comprehensive”  as- 
sistance and  guidance  in  all  CAO  areas  including  staffing, 
operating  procedures  and  STANFINS/NAF  conversion. 

CAO  conferences 

STANFINS/NAF  is  a major  subject  of  a series  of  CAO 
conferences  being  held  nation-wide.  These  conferences, 
lasting  two  and  one-half  days  each,  are  helping  CAOs  and 
fund  managers  understand  the  many  changes  occurring  in 
the  NAF  accounting  arena,  according  to  USAFAC  confer- 
ence organizers.  To  date,  TRADOC  and  DARCOM  have 
held  the  conferences  and  attendees  report  that  they  were 
extremely  useful. 

Advisory  councils 

Communication  between  all  of  the  players  in  the  NAF 
arena  has  been  a problem  since  the  inception  of  the  CAO 
concept,  and  that’s  why  Army  regulations  require  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  council.  Where  impelemented,  it 
appears  that  this  council  has  improved  CAO  operation. 

The  councils  bring  all  the  people  involved  with  NAF 
management  at  the  installation  together  periodically, 
perhaps  monthly,  to  discuss  problems  encountered  in 
NAF  management.  At  these  meetings,  subjects  such  as 
computer  time,  the  CAO  budget  document  flow,  and 
CAO  personnel  are  discussed  between  people  on  both  the 
DPCA  and  comptroller  side  of  the  house,  according  to 
USAFAC  experts. 

Staffing  guides  and  job  descriptions 

USAFAC  in  conjunction  with  FORSCOM  is  developing 
staffing  guides  and  standard  job  descriptions  to  assist 
CAOs  in  their  organization.  The  staffing  guides  describe 
the  ideal  number  and  grade  of  personnel  assigned  to  a 
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CAO  who  are  charged  with  handling  a given  workload. 
The  job  descriptions,  augment  the  staffing  guides  by  pro- 
viding CAOs  with  specific  guidance  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  people  whom  they  should  be  recruiting.  Also, 
the  staffing  guides  and  job  descriptions  should  aid  CAOs 
in  functionally  aligning  their  CAO,  according  to 
USAFAC  NAF  experts.  These  staffing  guides  and  job  de- 
scriptions, USAFAC  people  assert,  will  assist  manpower 
survey  teams  in  ensuring  that  CAOs  fulfill  their  service 
mission. 

Air  Force  accounting — 
a comparison 

The  central  accounting  office  concept  is  not  new  to  the 
Air  Force  and  neither  is  automated  accounting.  The  Air 
Force  had  NAF  accounting  under  one  roof  since  the  1960s 
and  has  automated  that  accounting  since  1972. 

Air  Force  NAF  accounting  is  placed  under  the  Army’s 
DPCA  counterpart,  the  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
chief,  instead  of  under  the  comptroller.  The  Air  Force’s 
accounting  office  is  called  the  NAFFMB  or  nonappro- 
priated  fund  financial  management  branch.  The  NAFFMB 
also  performs  inventory  control  and  most  procurement  for 
all  base  NAF  activities  along  with  accounting  functions 
similar  to  those  performed  in  the  Army’s  CAO. 

Air  Force  NAF  activities  receive  a monthly  bill  for 
NAFFMB  services  with  costs  based  on  workload. 

Air  Force  NAF  experts  maintain  that  their  NAFFMB 
often  experiences  problems  similar  to  the  Army’s  CAO; 
such  as  late  statements,  disrupted  document  flow,  incon- 
sistent staffing,  organization  and  rising  costs. 

They  said  another  problem  is  “information  overlap’’ 
which  occurs  when  some  fund  managers,  lacking  confi- 
dence in  either  the  accuracy  or  responsiveness  of  their  ac- 
counting office,  are  compelled  to  maintain  their  own  ac- 
counting records. 

Air  Force  automation 

Air  Force  accounting  is  automated  in  two  ways.  The 
first,  called  NAFMIS  or  NAF  management  information 
system  is  similar  to  the  Army’s  STANFINS/NAF.  Like 
STANFINS/NAF,  NAFMIS  is  standard.  Unlike 
STANFINS/NAF,  NAFMIS  was  instituted  in  1972.  Like 
STANFINS/NAF,  NAFMIS  has  these  subsystems:  general 
ledger,  accounts  payable,  and  fixed  assets.  But  NAFMIS 
doesn’t  have  automated  inventory  stock  record  subsys- 
tem, although  the  Air  Force  plans  to  develop  this  subsys- 
tem. STANFINS/NAF  doesn’t  have  a payroll  subsystem, 
however,  much  of  the  Army’s  stateside  NAF  payroll  is 
currently  being  centralized  at  Red  River  Army  Depot. 
Accounts  receivable  is  a stand-alone  system  which  does 
not  interface  with  NAFMIS. 

As  with  STANFINS/NAF,  NAFMIS  documents  are  re- 
ceived from  the  funds,  processed,  keypunched  and  sent  to 
the  base  computer,  usually  a Burrough’s  3500  or  4700. 

When  the  Air  Force  converted  to  automated  accounting, 


it  experienced  problems  similar  to  the  Army’s 
STANFINS/NAF.  But  Air  Force  accounting  experts  feel 
that  the  conversion  was  justified  in  both  effectiveness  and 
efficiency. 

Air  Force  experts  say  that  the  NAFMIS  will  be  modified 
in  late  1979  to  include  a comparison  of  budgets  to  actual 
operating  results  with  variance  computing  capability. 

Air  Force  NAF  accounting  automation  is  currently 
evolving  into  another,  more  sophisticated,  system.  It’s 
called  the  standard  optional  dedicated  system.  Essentially, 
this  system  employs  a “mini”  computer  (an  NCR  726- 
2025)  in  the  NAFFMB  dedicated  solely  to  NAF  activities. 
Today,  the  NCR  “data  entry  system”  is  operating  at  40 
Air  Force  bases,  performing  accounts  receivable  and  in- 
ventory functions,  according  to  CPT  Don  Clark,  an  Air 
Force  Data  systems  officer  and  an  expert  on  the  new  sys- 
tem. 

The  Air  Force  is  currently  developing  programs  to  apply 
the  NCR  system  to  accounts  payable,  general  ledger  and  to 
perform  a sales/cost  analysis  by  the  close  of  1979,  with  all 
NCR  applications  operating  at  at  least  one  Air  Force  base 
by  March  1980,  Clark  said. 

The  NCR  machinery  is  purchased  off  a GSA  contract 
with  the  726  minicomputer  “costing  anywhere  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  per  month,”  depending  upon  the  sophis- 
tication needed.  He  said  the  new  system  allows  for  reduc- 
tion in  accounting  paperwork  by  allowing  accounting  per- 
sonnel to  enter  data  to  the  minicomputer  via  a 
“television-like”  screen  instead  of  keypunched  cards. 

When  the  Air  Force  automated,  it 
experienced  problems  similar  to 
STANFINS/NAF. 

Also,  there  will  be  no  redundant  data  entry  since  input  is 
automatically  recorded  on  all  NCR  subsystems. 

Paperwork  is  further  eliminated  under  the  NCR  system 
by  “hooking-up”  point-of-purchase  cash  registers  that 
produce  casettes  which  may  be  inputed  directly  to  the 
minicomputer.  The  computer  than  automatically  edits  and 
identifies  cashier  errors.  Clark  said  that  the  point-of- 
purchase  cash  registers  cost  “from  $2,000  to  $6,000,” 
again  depending  upon  the  sophistication  needed.  The  cash 
registers  are  purchased  by  the  Air  Force,  whereas  the 
minicomputer  is  usually  leased. 

Managers  are,  “for  the  most  part”  pleased  with  the  new 
system  but  Clark  conceded  that  cost  savings  were  difficult 
to  identify.  However,  he  is  optimistic  about  the  cost  saving 
potential  of  the  new  system  as  hardware  costs  drop  and 
accounting  labor  costs  rise.  “The  cost  of  accounting  labor 
is  increasing  everywhere  and  equipment  costs  are  drop- 
ping,” he  said.  “Therefore,  it  makes  sense  to  employ  bet- 
ter equipment  which  will  assist  in  reducing  the  number  of 
times  that  the  same  data  must  be  recorded.” 

Clark  said  that  the  new  NCR  system  will  “supplement” 
the  NAFMIS  system  which  will  still  be  needed  for  payroll 
and  reporting  to  higher  headquarters.  He  said  that  the  Air 
Force  doesn’t  impose  an  automated  system  but  offers  ac- 
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counting  offices  “a  choice”  between  the  NCR,  NAFMIS 
or  any  other  system  which  can  best  accomodate  the  local 
and  higher  headquarters  accounting  needs. 

Clark  pointed  out  that  two  years  ago,  the  trend  in  the  Air 
Force  was  toward  using  commercial  credit  cards  for  ac- 
counts receivable,  but  he  notices  more  bases  reverting  to 
“in-house”  accounts  receivable  applications  as  bank  con- 
tracts are  re-negotiated.  He  attributed  rising  bank  rates  and 
more  efficient  NAFMIS  and  NCR  applications  as  con- 
tributing to  the  trend  away  from  the  commercial  bank  ac- 
counts receivable  method. 

Central  banking 

The  Air  Force  appears  to  have  advanced  considerably  in 
another  accounting  area.  A consolidated  banking  program 
was  established  for  NAF  activities  in  1974.  This  program 
provides  for  concentration  of  cash  at  key  banks  upon  which 
all  checks  are  written,  allowing  more  efficient  investment 
of  excess  cash,  according  to  Air  Force  NAF  experts,  who 
claim  that  the  program  yields  over  $500,000  in  interest  an- 
nually. 

The  central  banking  program  interfaces  with  the  Air 
Force’s  central  investment  program  which  operates  along 
the  lines  of  the  Army’s  central  investment  program  (an  Ar- 
ticle on  the  Army  CIP  appears  in  this  issue). 

Navy  NAF  accounting 

Accounting  for  Navy  NAF  activities  is  performed  locally 
either  in  the  individual  NAF  activity  or  in  a central  ac- 
counting office,  whichever  is  considered  most  efficient. 

But  all  banking  along  with  preparation  and  distribution 
of  financial  statements  is  performed  centrally  by  the  NAF 
Central  Accounting  Systems  located  at  Patuxent  River 
Naval  Air  Station,  MD. 

Peter  Hershman  is  a Navy  NAF  accounting  expert  at  the 
central  office.  He  said  that  accountants  in  the  local  NAF 
activity  or  central  accounting  office  submit  “summary 
source  documents”  to  NAF  Central  Accounting  Systems 


where  the  information  is  processed  and  fed  into  a Bur- 
rough’s  3500  computer.  The  computer  prints-out  standard 
financial  statements  monthly  for  each  NAF  activity  along 
with  a summary  of  the  data  for  higher  headquarters  infor- 
mation requirements. 

The  original  software  for  the  recreation  service  auto- 
mated system  was  developed  in  the  1960s  with  a central 
club  software  package  developed  in  1972.  Today,  the  pro- 
grams are  updated  and  maintained  by  Navy  systems 
analysts  and  programmers. 

Central  banking 

The  Navy  has  a program  similar  to  the  Air  Force’s  cen- 
tral banking  concept.  Each  Navy  NAF  activity  deposits 
money  in  a local  bank  which,  in  turn,  automatically  for- 
wards the  money  to  a central  bank.  The  individual  NAF 
activity  writes  checks  against  the  central  bank  account  and 
these  transactions  are  recorded  at  NAF  Central  Accounting 
Systems  where  financial  statements  are  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  payables.  Like  the  Air  Force,  this  central  banking  pro- 
gram provides  substantial  interest  income  to  NAF  activities 
as  the  maximum  amount  of  excess  cash  is  constantly  rein- 
vested at  high  interest  rates.  The  central  banking  program 
also  interfaces  with  a central  investment  program  for  Navy 
NAF  activities. 

The  cost  for  the  central  banking  program  and  central 
automated  accounting  services  is  about  $100  per  month  for 
each  NAF  activity,  according  to  Hershman,  who  said  it 
was  difficult  to  identify  true  local  accounting  costs  since 
this  expense  appears  as  administrative  expense  on  the  NAF 
activity  financial  statement.  Hershman  said  that  accounting 
costs  vary  from  base  to  base  depending  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  local  NAF  activities. 

Hershman  said  that  it  appears  to  be  more  economical  to 
centralize  accounting  at  larger  Naval  bases  rather  than 
having  the  accounting  performed  in  each  Navy  NAF 
activity. 


Payroll  next 

Accompanying  STANFINSINAF  is  the  central  NAF 
payroll  system  which  is  designed  to  standardize, 
through  automation,  all  aspects  of  NAF  employee 
pay  and  leave  accounting  operations.  The  program 


is  being  rapidly  implemented  throughout  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  a similar  central  payroll 
program  is  underway  in  USAREUR.  The  next  issue 
of  the  Army  Host  will  take  a close  look  at  these 
payroll  systems.  AH 
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Club  quarterly  net  at  $4.6  million 


Six  percent  of  total  revenue  is  highest  yet. 

WASHINGTON — The  Army  club  system  reported  a 
44  percent  increase  in  net  income  for  the  first-quarter 
fiscal  1979. 

First  quarter  net  income  for  the  332  Army  club  and 
package  store  branches  amounted  to  a record  $4.6 
million  or  six  percent  of  total  revenue  compared  with 
$3.2  million  or  4.6  per  cent  of  total  revenue  over  the 
similar  1978  quarter. 

This  net  income  did  not  include  $303,000  of  pack- 
age beverage  store  net  income  which  was  distributed 
to  morale  support  funds  for  the  support  of  morale, 
welfare  and  recreation  activities  other  than  clubs. 

For  the  three-month  period  ended  Dec.  31,  1978 
revenues  increased  1 1 percent  to  $78  million  while 
sales  for  the  quarter  increased  12  percent  to  $67  mil- 
lion compared  with  sales  of  $59.9  million  for  the 
comparable  period  a year  earlier.  81  percent  of  clubs 
and  package  stores  were  profitable  in  the  1979  quar- 
ter compared  to  78  percent  the  year  before. 

EUSA  clubs  post  biggest  gains 

In  Korea,  the  21  Eighth  U.S.  Army  club  and  pack- 
age store  branches  posted  a 33  percent  sales  increase 
to  $8.6  million  compared  to  $6.5  million  for  the 
first-quarter  1978.  Total  revenues  within  this  com- 
mand rose  32  percent  to  $9.1  million  while  net  in- 
come increased  141  percent  to  $668,000  or  7.4  per- 
cent of  revenue. 

71  Army  Forces  Command  club  and  package  store 
branches  accounted  for  32  percent  of  all  Army  club 
and  package  beverage  sales  for  the  first  quarter  as 
sales  rose  nine  percent  to  $21.5  million  and  revenues 
were  up  eight  percent  to  $24.3  million.  FORSCOM 
clubs  reported  a 37  percent  increase  in  net  income  to 
$1.6  million  or  6.8  percent  of  total  revenue. 

First-quarter  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  club 
and  package  beverage  store  net  income  dropped  20 
percent  to  $591,000  or  3.8  percent  of  total  revenue 
compared  to  five  percent  of  total  revenue  in  year-ear- 
lier  period.  However,  sales  for  TRADOC  clubs  and 
package  stores  were  up  seven  percent  to  $13.4  mil- 
lion and  revenues  increased  over  $900,000  to  $15.7 
million. 

U.S.  Army,  Europe’s  77  club  branches  reported  a 
12  percent  sales  increase  to  $14.1  million  while  rev- 
enues rose  13  percent  to  a record  $17.8  million.  Net 
income  increased  110  percent  to  $1.1  million  for  the 
quarter  compared  to  first  quarter  1978.  USAREUR 
club  net  income  as  a percent  of  total  revenue  rose 


COMPARISON  OF 

1st  QUARTER  1978  TO  1st  QUARTER  1979 


from  3.4  percent  in  the  first  quarter  FY  78  to  6.3 
percent  in  1979. 

The  65  Army  Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand club  and  package  store  branches  also  showed 
first-quarter  gains  with  total  revenue  increasing  eight 
percent  to  $5  million  and  sales  increasing  by  over 
$300,000  to  $4.4  million.  Net  income  rose  by 
$20,000  but  quarterly  net  income  declined  slightly  as 
a percentage  of  total  revenue  to  6.6  percent  from  6.7 
percent  in  the  fiscal  1978  first  quarter. 

In  a further  breakdown  of  activities,  the  Army’s 
111  NCO  and  enlisted  club  branches  showed  a 39.4 
percent  net  income  increase  to  $3.1  million,  a 9.7 
percent  sales  gain  to  $22.5  million  and  a 10.7  percent 
total  revenue  gain  to  $31  million. 

The  115  officers’  club  branches  posted  quarterly 
net  income  increases  of  47.5  percent  to  $1.3  million, 
revenue  gains  of  6.9  percent  to  $19.9  million  and 
sales  were  up  5.8  percent  over  the  comparable  year- 
earlier  period  to  $13.8  million. 

33  consolidated  branches  posted  revenues  of  $3.1 
million  in  the  first  quarter  up  38.1  percent  from  the 
year-earlier  period.  Net  income  rose  $100,000  to  7.1 
percent  of  total  revenue  while  sales  were  up  to  $2.3 
million,  a 38.1  percent  increase. 

73  package  beverage  branches  realized  gains  in 
sales  of  14.6  percent  to  $28.4  million,  a revenue  in- 
crease of  14.8  percent  to  $28.5  million  while  net  in- 
come distributed  to  clubs  and  other  morale  support 
activities  gained  26.9  percent  of  $4.8  million.  AH 
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USAREUR  clubs  training,  food  and  labor  problems 


FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY — Inadequate  train- 
ing, ineffective  food  controls,  excessive  operating 
hours  and  high  labor  costs  are  common  findings  of 
Club  Management  Directorate  technical  training  and 
management  assistance  teams  visiting  USAREUR 
clubs. 

Training 

Lack  of  adequate  training  was  blamed  for  high  em- 
ployee turnover  rates,  increased  personnel  adminis- 
tration costs  and  inadequate  inventory  controls,  ac- 
cording to  CMD  European  Region  officials. 

“Off-shore”  food  buying 

Visiting  teams  have  also  found  instances  of  club 
food  being  purchased  from  German  sources  at  higher 
prices  than  would  have  been  paid  at  U.S.  Govern- 
ment sources  such  as  the  commissary  and  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service.  U.S.  Government 
source  prices  are  usually  more  attractive  now  that  the 
prices  of  German  goods  are  escalating  as  the  dollar 
loses  value  to  the  DeutcheMark,  they  added. 

Operating  hours 

CMD-Europe  officials  noted  that  many  managers 
still  open  their  doors  during  hours  of  limited  busi- 
ness. Managers,  the  officials  said,  should  take  sales 


readings  to  see  if  they  are  doing  a disservice  to  the 
membership  by  operating  an  activity  at  a loss  for  a 
few  members  at  the  expense  of  all. 

Accountability 

CMD  teams  noted  inadequate  food  accountability 
controls  during  the  change  from  bulk  food  to  por- 
tions. While  most  clubs  maintain  sensitive  item  in- 
ventories, they  noted,  managers  fail  to  ensure  that  an 
audit  trail  is  maintained  when  bulk  items  such  as 
primal  cuts  of  beef  are  broken  down  into  saleable 
portions.  They  urged  managers  to  conduct  and  docu- 
ment yield  cutting  tests  to  back  up  entries  made  to  the 
sensitive  item  inventory. 

Labor  costs 

The  European  Regional  Office  has  developed  labor 
cost  charts  to  aid  managers  hindered  by  increased 
U.S.  and  German  employee  salary  increases.  The 
minimum  wage  has  increased  to  $2.90  for 
USAREUR  club  employees  who  are  U.S.  citizens. 
CMD  officials  say  that  it  costs  USAREUR  clubs 
nearly  $10,000  everytime  the  dollar  loses  one  pfennig 
in  value  to  the  DeutcheMark.  Local  German  national 
club  employees  are  paid  in  DeutcheMarks  and  their 
salaries  and  wages  rise  as  the  dollar’s  value  de- 
creases. AH 


AAFES, /row  pg.  1 

improving  the  quality  and  price  of  meat  available  to 
USAREUR  club  members.  Nearly  100  USAREUR 
club  managers  recently  attended  meat  tastings  at  sev- 
eral USAREUR  locations  to  sample  the  meat  avail- 
able to  USAREUR  club  members.  Nearly  100 
USAREUR  club  managers  recently  attended  meat 
tastings  at  several  USAREUR  locations  to  sample  the 
meat  to  be  made  available  by  AAFES. 

At  meetings  in  Heidelberg,  Weisbaden  and  Heil- 
bronn,  managers  tasted  samples  from  2,000  lbs.  of 
US  choice  109  ribs  which  they  found  “tasty,  attrac- 
tive’’ and,  at  an  “acceptable’’  price. 

Managers  purchased  the  original  2,000  pound 
order  immediately  and  AAFES  is  currently  consider- 
ing a second  order  of  10,000  more  pounds. 

Hamburger  helper 

USAREUR  clubs  also  must  procure  all  hamburger 
from  either  AAFES  or  the  commissary  (Class  I)  un- 
less they  can  top  the  $.16  per  pattie  price  and  meet  or 
surpass  AAFES  hamburger  specifications. 


According  to  Henry  J.  Fournier,  Chief  of  the 
AAFES-Europe  Food  Branch,  all  burgers  are  100 
percent  beef  produced  at  AAFES’  own  plant  in 
Gruenstadt,  West  Germany.  That  plant  turns  out  over 
one  million  patties  monthly. 

Fournier  said  that  AAFES-Europe  is  introducing 
double  burgers,  quarter  pounders,  third  pounders, 
half  pounders  and  king  burgers  (two  all  beef  patties 
on  a triple  bun  with  a slice  of  cheese,  lettuce  and  a 
special  tangy  sauce)  along  with  standard  hamburgers 
and  cheeseburgers. 

Also  knives,  records  and  games 

CMD’s  Ross  also  urged  USAREUR  club  managers 
to  take  advantage  of  AAFES  contracts  for:  amuse- 
ment machines,  which  may  be  less  expensive  than 
local  sources;  juke  box  records,  which  are  air-mailed 
to  each  customer  and  steak  knives,  which  have  been 
ordered  for  regular  stockage  and  cost  $.22  each. 

He  said  that  club  managers  could  contact  the  CMD 
European  Regional  Office  for  details  on  any  of  these 
AAFES  programs.  AH 
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Taipei  club  closes 

Founded  by  the  Flying  Tigers  in  1953. 

TAIPEI,  TAIWAN— The  U.S.  Taiwan  Defense 
Command  Officers’  Club  closed  its  doors  on  March 
14  as  a result  of  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  subsequent  clos- 
ing of  all  U.S.  military  facilities  on  Taiwan. 

The  club  was  formed  in  1953  by  retired  members 
of  the  famed  Flying  Tigers  and  other  military  officers 
using  land  and  quonset  huts  provided  by  the  Taiwan 
Government.  Various  additions  were  made  to  the 
club  over  the  past  26  years  including  a dining  room, 
swimming  pool,  ball  room,  three  party  rooms,  two 
bars  and  lobby  until  it  reached  its  present  size  of 
about  42,000  square  feet. 

As  of  January  1979,  the  club  had  total  monthly 
revenue  of  $51,937.  Over  the  past  26  years  it  has 
served  as  a social  focal  point  for  U.S.  Forces  and 

NRA  sees  “modest” 

1979  restaurant  growth 

CHICAGO — In  1979,  sales  for  eating  places  will  not 
grow  as  rapidly  as  in  1978  but  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association  is  predicting  “modest”  growth  in 
the  face  of  an  anticipated  economic  slowdown  in 
1979. 

In  it’s  Foodservice  Trends,  the  NRA  noted  that 
eating  place  sales  rose  11.4  percent  in  1978  com- 
pared to  11.3  percent  in  1977  and  an  expected  11 
percent  gain  in  1979. 

Escalating  food  and  labor  costs  caused  menu  prices 
to  advance  at  a much  faster  pace  last  year  than  in 
1977 — nine  percent  versus  7.6  percent,  the  NRA  re- 
ported. 

Real  eating  place  sales,  discounting  for  price  in- 
creases, were  up  nearly  2.5  percent  in  1978  compared 
to  the  larger  gains  of  3.7  percent  in  1977  and  more 
than  four  percent  in  1976.  Last  year,  the  first  time 
since  1973,  the  increase  in  restaurant  menu  prices 
was  considerably  below  that  for  grocery  stores — nine 
percent  versus  10.5  percent,  according  to  the  NRA. 

Wine  consumption  continues  growth 

Currently  at  seven  quarts  per  person,  the  report 
said  U.S.  per  capita  wine  consumption  is  increasing. 
It  cited  “dislike  of  the  taste”  as  the  most  common 
reason  why  consumers  do  not  purchase  wine  while 
non-buyers  say  they  do  not  purchase  wine  because 
they  know  little  about  it,  implying  considerable  po- 
tential for  operators  to  increase  wine  sales  through 
customers’  education.  AH 


In  business  since  1953,  the  Officers’  Club  on 
Taiwan  has  closed  it’s  doors. 


their  families,  hosting  many  Chinese  and  American 
dignitaries. 

All  U.S.  military  facilities  are  scheduled  to  close 
on  the  island  by  April  30,  including  another  famed 
club,  the  China  Seas  enlisted  club  which  was  built  in 
1957  and  is  currently  operated  by  the  Navy.  AH 

Concessionaires  may  not 
need  USAREUR  permits 

FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY — Concessionaires 
under  a valid  contract  with  USAREUR  NAF  ac- 
tivities and  those  who  don’t  have  “face-to-face” 
contact  with  NAF  activity  patrons  do  not  need  a 
commercial  solicitation  permit,  according  to  a 
USAREUR  regulation  change. 

Concessionaires  with  valid  contracts  include  those 
who  operate  activities  such  as  permanent  showrooms, 
barber  shops,  or  tour  desks  in  NAF  activities.  Those 
not  having  face-to-face  contact  were  described  under 
contract  for  such  things  as  vending  machines,  bever- 
age and  liquor  sales,  and  dayroom  equipment. 

The  change  to  USAREUR  regulation  210-70  took 
effect  in  October  1978  and  said  that  solicitation  per- 
mits are  still  needed  by  concessionaires  who  want  to 
participate  in  club  bazaars  or  solicit  in  military 
housing  areas.  AH 

SGM  Yates  to  Europe 

FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY— Newly  promoted 
SGM  David  Yates  was  recently  assigned  to  the  Club 
Management  Directorate’s  European  Regional  Of- 
fice, after  attending  the  Sergeants  Major  Academy  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

Prior  to  attending  the  Academy,  Yates  was  a 
member  of  the  CMD  U.S.  Region’s  Forces  Command 
Desk.  Yates’  new  duties  at  the  European  Regional 
Office  will  include  extensive  visits  to  USAREUR 
area  club  systems.  AH 
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USAREUR  club  seminar 

Includes  AAFES,  commissary,  CAO,  CPO, 
Class  VI  and  entertainment  reps. 

FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY  — A seminar  aimed 
at  “providing  club  management  personnel  at  all 
levels”  with  a “greater  insight”  as  to  the  support 
available  for  Department  of  the  Army  and  U.S. 
Army,  Europe  will  be  held  in  Berchtesgaden,  West 
Germany,  from  April  11-14,  1979,  according  to  offi- 
cials at  the  Club  Management  Directorate’s  European 
Regional  Office. 

Nearly  200  USAREUR  club  managers  are  expected 
to  attend  the  seminar  which  will  feature  speakers 
from  AAFES-Europe,  the  Troop  Support  Agency’s 
European  field  office,  the  USAREUR  Commercial 
Entertainment  Office,  and  the  USAREUR  Class  VI 
Agency.  There  will  also  be  presentations  on  NAF  ac- 
counting, civilian  personnel  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing specifically  to  club  management.  Also,  on  tap  is 
an  entertainment  preview  along  with  French  and  Ita- 
lian wine  tastings,  the  officials  added. 


Several  guest  speakers  are  slated:  BG  William  H. 
Fitts,  USAREUR  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel; BG  W.  K.  Hunzeker,  AAFES-Europe  Com- 
mander; COL  Lee  C.  Dickson,  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Center’s  Director  of  Club  Management;  and 
Michael  Hurst  a noted  Florida  restaurateur  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Hospitality  Management, 
Florida  International  University.  AH 

Armed  rebels  invade  NAFIs 

TEHRAN — Armed  revolutionaries  invaded  ten  non- 
appropriated  fund  activities  in  Iran  during  the  recent 
uprising  there,  ejecting  employees  and  seizing  or  de- 
stroying an  estimated  $500,000  in  NAF  assets,  ac- 
cording to  informed  sources.  There  were  no  reported 
injuries  but  some  employees  were  reported  held 
under  “house  arrest”  before  they  departed  from  Iran. 

The  seized  NAF  activities  included  an  officers’  and 
NCO  club,  a rod  and  gun  club,  the  morale  support 
fund,  and  an  audio/photo  agency  branch  outlet. 

After  ejecting  employees  at  gunpoint  the  gunmen 
destroyed  some  NAF  property  with  gunfire,  accord- 
ing to  unconfirmed  reports.  AH 


Summer  is  reservist  season 


WASHINGTON — The  summertime  heat  wave 
brings  a wave  of  reservists  and  national  guardsmen  to 
installations  throughout  the  United  States.  Army  re- 
serve officials  state  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
Army’s  253,000  reservists  and  418,000  national 
guardsmen  will  attend  two-week  annual  training  this 
year.  Reservists  often  triple  and,  in  some  cases,  in- 
crease tenfold  the  installation’s  troop  density. 

Reserve  components  are  a club  market  that  is  often 
ignored  either  through  lack  of  foresight  or  lack  of 
effort.  Although  membership  is  subject  to  space  lim- 
itations, most  installations,  in  support  of  the  total 
Army  concept,  gladly  open  their  doors  to  reservists 
and  national  guardsmen. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  increase  participation 
of  reservists  in  your  club. 

• Make  sure  that  the  club  calendar  is  distrib- 
uted to  reserve  units.  Distribution  should  be  made 
to  major  Army  Reserve  Commands  (MUSARCS)  or 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  state  if  it  applies  to  a 
National  Guard  unit.  Addresses  of  these  commands 
are  available  at  the  reserve  directorate  or  office  at 
each  installation.  Distribution  can  also  be  made  at 
scheduled  pre-camp  conferences  conducted  90  days 
prior  to  the  unit’s  annual  training  reporting  date.  Al- 
though some  units  begin  to  arrive  in  April,  your  May 
bulletin  would  probably  fit  the  bill. 

• Publish  in  the  installation  newspaper  “an  adver- 


tisement” appealing  to  reserve  component  personnel. 
Stress  the  total  Army  concept  and  announce  that  they 
are  eligible  for  associate  membership  during  their 
short  stay  at  your  installation. 

• Of  course,  the  dollar  is  a prime  factor  in  how 
often  reserve  component  personnel  use  your  club 
facilities.  Does  your  installation  offer  free  member- 
ship to  them?  If  so  emphasize  this  fact.  If  not,  tell 
them  that  they  may  have  all  of  the  privileges  of 
using  the  club  at  the  reduced  rate  or  nominal  fee.  If 
you  have  a special  dues  rate  for  reserve  components, 
tell  them.  Many  reserve  component  personnel  are 
reluctant  to  join  the  club  during  their  brief  stay  be- 
cause they  believe  that  there  may  be  hassles  insofar 
as  dues  and  applications  and  administration. 

• Installations  that  have  an  unusually  large  number 
of  the  summertime  soldiers  may  consider  featuring  a 
lunch  time  sandwich  or  dinner  special  named  ap- 
propriately for  the  reserve  component  unit,  i.e.,  the 
“26th  Division  or  85th  ARCOM  Special”. 

• Make  information  and  applications  available 
at  processing  points. 

• Ask  the  command  to  allow  you  to  address  the 
pre-camp  meeting  with  reserve  component  units. 

• Get  addresses  of  the  reserve  component  com- 
mands from  your  reserve  component  directorate  or 
office.  Send  them  sufficient  copies  of  an 
information-welcome  letter.  AH 
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NAF  insurance  coverage  changes 

Less  coverage  for  money  and  securities — more  equitable  surcharge. 


WASHINGTON — The  maximum  amount  of  insur- 
ance coverage  under  the  Army’s  Risk  Management 
Program  (RIMP)  for  money  and  securities  has  de- 
creased from  $100,000  to  $50,000  and  surcharges  for 
NAF  activities  which  file  frequent  RIMP  claims  will 
be  adjusted,  in  a April  1,  1979  change  to  the  RIMP 
regulation. 

The  maximum  coverage  for  money  and  securities 
was  reduced  because  there  is  no  need  for  NAF  ac- 
tivities to  have  more  than  $50,000  cash  on  hand  dur- 
ing any  given  period,  according  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Center  officials. 

Change  two  to  AR  230-16  also  provides  for  a more 
equitable  surcharge  system.  The  surcharge  is  placed 
on  RIMP  premiums  paid  of  those  NAF  activities 
which  have  an  inordinate  number  of  claims. 

The  revised  surcharge  formula  affects  both  prop- 
erty insurance  and  workers’  compensation.  The  sur- 
charge for  property  claims  is  now  based  on  the  dollar 
amount  of  claims  paid  rather  than  the  previous 
method  which  assessed  NAF  activities  a premium 
surcharge  based  on  the  frequency  of  paid  claims, 
TAGCEN  RIMP  managers  said. 

The  workers’  compensation  surcharge  is  now  based 
on  the  number  of  claims  relative  to  employees  of 

1 4 months  before  due 

USASCH  clubs  pay  back 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  HI— A loan  valued  at 
over  one  and  a quarter  million  dollars  was  recently 
“paid  in  full”  14  months  ahead  of  schedule  by  the 
USASCH  NCO  club  system. 

According  to  Sgt.  Maj.  Walt  Johnson,  NCO  Club 
Branch  Manager,  “This  is  the  first  time  in  10  years 
that  the  NCO  club  has  not  had  an  outstanding  debt.” 

The  loan  from  the  Army  Central  Mess  Fund,  was 
the  by-product  of  a November  1973  consolidation  of 
a loan  used  to  expand  the  Schofield  Barracks  NCO 
Club  and  another  loan  used  to  build  the  Skyview 
Terrace  NCO  Club  at  Fort  Shafter. 

According  to  Johnson,  the  loan  was  paid  off  as  a 
result  of  a number  of  factors.  “The  main  reason  was 
positive  command  support,  which  included  pats  on 
the  back,  setting  objectives.  Team  effort  in  club 
management  was  also  an  important  asset.”  He  went 
on  to  add,  “Of  course  none  of  this  was  possible 
without  the  support  of  the  club  membership.” 

While  the  club  system  did  manage  to  pay  the  loan 
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each  NAF  activity  coupled  with  the  dollar  amount 
which  is  ultimately  paid  to  NAF  activities  which  file 
frequent  claims.  Previously,  the  workers’  compensa- 
tion surcharge  was  based  on  the  number  of  claims 
and  the  dollar  amount  ultimately  paid. 

Unless  NAF  activities  have  an  exception  to  policy, 
they  must  be  insured  under  the  Army’s  Risk  Man- 
agement Program. 

Insurance  is  mandatory  for  fidelity  bonds,  money 
and  securities,  torts,  workmen’s  compensation,  un- 
paid assets  and  inland-marine  cargo  when  the  NAF 
activity  ships  $200,000  or  more  or  if  any  one  ship- 
ment is  over  $100,000.  Insurance  is  optional  for  NAF 
activities  for  paid-for  buildings,  inventory  and  fixed 
assets,  vehicles,  special  value  items,  and  inland- 
marine  cargo. 

RIMP  Officials  at  The  Adjutant  General  Center  say 
that  there  is  a $100  deductible  and  managers  must 
notify  RIMP  by  message  within  24  hours  of  losses 
over  $10,000  and  by  letter  within  60  days  for  lesser 
losses.  Failure  to  do  so  invalidates  the  coverage.  The 
officials  said  that  the  NAF  activity  must  keep  them 
up  to  date  on  what  they  want  since  claims  are  paid 
only  if  the  asset  is  listed  and  valued.  Managers  must 
also  inform  RIMP  when  the  value  of  assets  rises  or 
drops  more  than  10  percent.  AH 

$1V4  million  loan 

off  early,  it  did  not  allow  its  furniture  and  other 
facilities  to  deteriorate.  According  to  Johnson  if  the 
club  system  had  allowed  the  facilities  to  deteriorate  it 
would  not  be  in  the  strong  financial  position  it  now 
enjoys. 

Johnson  explained,  “In  the  past  30  months  we 
have  purchased  in  excess  of  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars  worth  of  new  equipment  and  furniture.  Con- 
currently we’ve  managed  to  put  $205,000  in  the  bank 
for  future  replacement  of  furniture  and  equipment.” 

By  paying  the  loan  off  early,  the  club  system  is 
now  in  a better  position  to  improve  the  NCO  clubs  at 
Schofield  Barracks  and  Fort  Shafter. 

“Plans  are  now  underway  for  the  improvement  of 
both  buildings,”  Johnson  stated.  “When  the  plans 
and  cost  estimates  are  completed,  the  NCO  club  sys- 
tem plans  to  negotiate  for  another  loan  to  complete 
the  improvements.” 

Johnson  stated  that  the  “bottom  line  on  the  loan 
payoff  is — we  are  building  for  the  future  generations 
of  soldiers.”  AH 
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Army  Names  Top  1978  Club  Managers 

WASHINGTON — Department  of  the  Army  has  named  four  winners  of  the  1978  James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.,  Award  for  Excellence  in  the  Management  of  Army  Clubs. 

Winners  in  each  of  the  four  categories  of  officer,  warrant  officer,  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer, and  civilian  were: 

• CPT  Steven  C.  Cordes,  for  his  work  as  Area  Club  Manager,  I Corps  (Eighth  United 
States  Army). 

• CW2  Richard  Gorman,  for  his  work  as  Installation  Club  Manager,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.  (U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command). 

• MSG  Charles  E.  Fitzgerald,  for  his  work  as  NCO/Enlisted  Club  Branch  Manager, 
Hanau,  West  Germany  (United  States  Army,  Europe). 

• Mason  B.  Mahaffey,  for  his  work  as  Installation  Club  Manager,  Defense  Electronic 
Supply  Center,  Ohio  (Defense  Logistics  Agency). 

Winners  were  selected  based  on  their  exceptionally  outstanding  contribution  to  club  opera- 
tions. Criteria  for  selection  included:  management  excellence;  accomplishments  in  providing 
the  highest  quality  food,  beverages  and  entertainment  to  club  members;  and  meeting  or  sur- 
passing club  goals  and  financial  objectives. 


Mason  B.  Mahaffey 

Club  is  community  social  focal  point. 

DEFENSE  ELECTRONICS  SUPPLY  CENTER, 

OH — Sales  and  net  income  have  consistently  im- 
proved since  Mahaffey,  1 97 8 ’ s civilian  Carroll 
Award  winner  took  over  the  installation  club  manager 
spot  here  in  1973. 

Command  five-year  goals  for  renovation,  facility 
expansion,  sales,  membership  and  net  income  were 
met  one  year  ahead  of  schedule  as  Mahaffey  super- 
vised construction  of  a full-service  kitchen,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  main  dining  room,  new  restrooms,  re- 
placed the  bar,  and  redocorated  the  club’s  west  wing. 
Also,  during  1978,  the  club  system  completed  a 
major  renovation  of  the  NCO  club  and  this  marginal 
operation  became  a successful  and  sound  operation. 


Food  sales  have  consistently  improved  at  the  club. 
March/April  1979 


As  a joint-service  installation,  the  officers’  club 
plays  a major  role  in  bringing  the  community  to- 
gether through  “first  class”  dining-ins,  dining-outs, 
receptions,  conferences,  prayer  breakfasts,  fund- 
raising functions  and  numerous  private  parties  and 
luncheons. 

The  Defense  Electronic  Supply  Center  installation 
club  system  is  one  of  seven  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  installation  club  systems  which  are  super- 
vised by  the  Army  Club  Management  Directorate. 
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CMD  assistance  team  members  Jim  McCrindle 
(left)  and  SFC  Bill  Bryant  explain  a new  sandwich 
program  to  MSG  Fitzgerald. 


Fitzgerald  checks  Pioneer  Club  renovation  prog- 
ress with  manager  SFC  William  Allen. 

Lites,  Brenda  and  the  Tabulations,  the  Manhattens, 
and  Johnny  Rodriguez. 

Prayer  breakfasts,  Black  History  nights,  Hispanic 
nights,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  AUSA  meetings  and 
NFL  football  round  out  a balanced  Hanau  club  pro- 
gram. 

Fitzgerald  says  he  tries  to  give  each  club  annex 
freedom  in  planning  its  own  programs.  “Not  all 
clubs  want  to  have  a ‘steak  night’,’’  he  explained. 
“The  individual  managers  know  best  what  their 
members  want.” 

The  Carroll  Award  now  hangs  on  his  office  wall 
along  with  a B.A.  in  business  and  an  array  of  certifi- 
cates for  completing  Army  club-oriented  courses  and 
seminars.  He  is  presently  working  on  his  Masters  in 
Business. 

“The  opportunity  for  education  is  there  if  you  want 
it,”  said  Fitzgerald.  “I  take  all  the  courses  I can. 
Every  subject  1 take  is  a step  toward  a better  position 
in  my  career.” 


MSG  Charles  E.  Fitzgerald 

Largest  USAREUR  NCO  club  branch  harnessed. 

HANAU,  WEST  GERMANY— His  budget  laid  out 
a plan  which  carried  the  third  largest  NCO/enlisted 
branch  in  the  Army  to  record  heights:  a 28  percent 
sales  increase;  80  percent  increase  in  membership; 
$300,000  fund  equity  increase;  a four  percent  drop  in 
bar  costs;  a seven  percent  drop  in  food  costs  while 
posting  a 11.3  percent  or  $225,000  net  income. 

MSG  Charles  E.  Fitzgerald,  winner  in  the  NCO 
category  of  the  1978  James  A.  Carroll,  Jr.  Award 
worked  his  way  up  from  a part-time  bartender  posi- 
tion to  a night  manager  and  eventually  to  manager  of 
a small  club  annex  and  is  now  branch  manager  over 
12  clubs  with  total  annual  revenue  exceeding  $3.5 
million. 

Fitzgerald,  who  said  he  gets  many  ideas  from  other 
club  systems  visits  all  12  NCO/enlisted  clubs  in  the 
Hanau,  Gelshausen  and  Budingen  area  frequently  and 
listens  to  members’  suggestions,  often  implementing 
them.  Some  of  the  new  programs  offered  to  club 
members  here  are  a cook  your  own  steak  night, 
Mexican  night,  shoppers  specialty  evening,  interna- 
tional night,  Oriental  buffets,  Sunday  family  brunch, 
Italian  buffets,  and  Monte  Carlo  nights.  He  even  or- 
ganized a live  rodeo  to  augment  a varied  entertain- 
ment program. 

Another  key  to  his  success  has  been  to  conduct 
monthly  training  sessions  for  annex  managers  which 
have  resulted  in  better  internal  controls  and  crime 
prevention  techniques,  more  attractive  buffets,  and 
new  menus. 

Hanau  clubs  are  putting  the  money  made  to  work, 
renovating  three  NCO/enlisted  annexes,  improving 
club  sanitation,  and  bringing  in  more  and  better  en- 
tertainment. Top  country  and  western  soul  groups 
regularly  appear  at  the  clubs  as  Hanau  soldiers  are 
treated  to  the  sounds  of  such  entertainers  as  the  Chi 


Hanau  club  system  monthly  managers  meeting. 
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CPT  Steven  C.  Cordes 

Capital  improvement  accomplished  despite  au- 
stere resources. 

CAMP  RED  CLOUD,  SOUTH  KOREA— The 

AAA  commended  him  for  “satisfactory  corrective 
action’’  taken  on  all  15  recommendations  contained 
in  a 1977  follow-up  review  of  a previous  report  and 
cited  his  “consistent  supervision  and  applied  mana- 
gerial skills  in  club  operations,  meticulous  attention 
to  detail,  his  outstanding  standard  operating  proce- 
dures booklet  developed  for  each  manager  and  an 
extensive  program  and  follow-up  on  internal  con- 
trol.” 

The  inspector  general  in  an  annual  report,  com- 
mended Cordes  for  the  “outstanding  manner  in  which 
they  are  managing  and  administering  the  I Corps 
Area  Club  System,  adding  that  “the  efficiency, 
economy  and  service  to  the  customer  exceeded  those 
of  other  area/installation  club  systems.” 

And  1 Corps  Commander,  LTG  M.C.  Ross,  said 
the  I Corps  officer  and  soldier  “owes  him  a debt  of 
gratitude”  for  improving  “the  morale  and  welfare  of 
all  personnel  assigned.” 

His  name  is  CPT  Steven  Cordes  and  he’s  the  1978 
winner  in  the  officers’  category  of  the  James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.  Award  for  Excellence  in  Club  Manage- 
ment. 

1 Corps  officers’  clubs  lost  over  $8,000  from  fiscal 
1974  through  1976  and  the  eight  NCO/enlisted  clubs 
had  lost  over  $12,000.  CPT  Steven  C.  Cordes  was 
assigned  as  area  club  manager  in  August  1976  and 
immediately  worked  to  improve  the  club  bottom  line 
as  well  as  club  facilities  and  service. 

During  the  next  24  months,  the  officers’  clubs 
made  $38,000  net  income  with  NCO/enlisted  clubs 
posting  $145,000  net  income. 


Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  Commanding  General 
Eighth  U.S.  Army  Korea  (left)  presented  CPT 
Steven  C.  Cordes  the  James  A.  Carroll,  Jr., 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Club  Management. 

New  officers’  club  programs  increased  club  sales 
$30,000  (17.7%)  in  one  year  while  menu  prices  in- 
creased only  four  percent.  I Corps  club  labor  costs 
decreased  2.7  percent  from  1977  to  1978  with  more 
money  being  channeled  into  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, club  supplies  and  member  service.  Cordes  di- 
rected a renovation  of  the  officers’  club  dining  room 
with  new  curtains,  paint,  and  sound  system. 

NCOs  and  enlisted  soldiers  also  benefited  from 
Cordes’  positive  action.  While  all  annexes  improved 
in  service,  sales  rose  $34,000  in  one  year  and  net 
income  went  from  the  1974-75  loss  of  $12,100  to  a 
1977-78  net  income  of  over  $145,000. 

Cordes,  who  was  the  top  student  in  his  Executive 
Club  Management  Course  also  improved  merchan- 
dising, controls  and  conveniences  in  the  I Corps 
package  store. 


Cordes  faced  a problem  not  peculiar  to  other  club  managers  in  Korea:  out-of-date  facilities.  Above 
(from  right),  the  I Corps  Area  Club  System’s  79er  Lounge,  Annex  Number  Eight  of  the  NCO  Branch 
and  an  enlisted  club  at  Camp  Jackson.  Despite  the  run-down  condition  of  the  facilities,  Cordes  was 
instrumental  in  improving  the  outside  appearance  and  the  member  services  inside. 
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CW2  Richard  Gorman 

Better  food  programs  for  Carlisle  members. 

CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  PA — Improvement  in 
sales  and  service  are  attributed  to  the  hard  work  and 
expertise  of  CW2  Richard  Gorman  who  in  turn  at- 
tributes much  of  the  success  of  Carlisle  Barracks  club 
system  to  the  hard  work  of  his  employees. 

Since  his  arrival  as  installation  club  manager  in 
November  1977,  Gorman  went  to  work  after  attend- 
ing the  Executive  Club  Management  Course  to  im- 
prove members  service.  He  instituted  subtle  programs 
with  not  so  subtle  results.  Employees  were  trained, 
menus  redesigned,  and  party  business  has  increased. 
It’s  now  not  uncommon  to  find  over  400  people  at  the 
club’s  champagne  brunch  or  over  200  people  at  the 
daily  buffet  lunch. 

Members  are  also  treated  to  “penny  a pound” 
nights,  fresh  seafood,  prime  rib  and  German,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  specialty  nights. 

Sales  increased  by  nearly  $200,000  in  one  year 
with  food  sales  accounting  for  most  of  the  sales  in- 
crease. 

Gorman’s  effort  will  continue  to  pay  off  in  coming 
years  as  the  dub  system  recently  started  planning  to 
renovate  or  build  a new  club.  AH 


Berlin  clubs  improve 

Over  $5  million  in  capital  improvements. 

BERLIN — The  club  system  in  Berlin’s  western  sec- 
tor is  building  a new  5.9  million  DeutcheMark  (about 
$3  million)  NCO/enlisted  club  and  a 4.26  million 
DeutcheMark  (about  $2.13  million)  officers’  club 
renovation. 

An  August  groundbreaking  marked  the  beginning 
of  construction  on  a 16,000  square  foot  NCO/enlisted 
club.  The  new  club  will  include  a 160-seat  dining 
room,  two  lounges,  a party  room  and  large  ballroom 
large  enough  to  accommodate  450  people.  Built  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Club-50,  the  new  club  will  be 
about  4,000  square  feet  larger  and  will  be  completed 
by  the  summer  of  1980,  according  to  club  officials. 
The  club  will  be  located  near  the  American  head- 
quarters here. 

Nearby,  the  Harnack  House  Officers’  Club  has 
been  undergoing  renovation  since  October  1977;  it’s 
first  renovation  since  it’s  construction  over  50  years 
ago  when  it  served  as  a guest  house  for  prominent 


Carlisle  Barracks  Installation  Club  Manager  and 
1978  Carroll  Award  winner  CW2  Richard  Gor- 
man (left)  with  assistant  officers’  club  manager 
SFC  Jack  Simpson. 


This  is  the  foundation  for  the  new  Berlin  NCO/ 
enlisted  club  and  although  it  doesn’t  look  like 
much  now,  the  new  16,000  sq.  foot  $3  million  club 
will  seat  120  in  its  dining  room  and  450  in  its 
ballroom. 

scientists  including  Albert  Einstein.  When  the  facelift 
is  completed  summer  1979,  the  Harnack  House  will 
be  restored  to  its  original  and  authentic  condition 
with  modern  electrical  wiring,  heating  and  ventilation 
systems.  The  65-room  complex  also  serves  as  a tran- 
sient billeting  facility.  AH 
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Neither  wind  nor  rain  nor  renovation 

While  the  main  kitchen  is  being  completely  remod- 
eled, the  cooks  (left)  have  been  working  in  a small 
one-room  building  adjacent  to  the  club. 

All  the  food  must  be  carried  across  the  patio  to  the 
dining  room  in  the  main  building.  The  small  build- 
ing, which  is  not  much  larger  than  the  kitchen  in  the 
average  home,  has  only  *4  of  the  equipment  which 
will  be  in  the  new  kitchen.  There  isn’t  even  enough 
room  in  the  cramped  quarters  for  the  club's  re- 
frigerators which  have  been  placed  out  on  the  patio. 

The  difficulties  do  not  delay  the  staff’s  service 
much,  however,  as  they  recently  managed  to  serve 
prime  rib  to  186  people  within  18  minutes,  according 
to  kitchen  supervisor,  James  Davis. 

Sometimes  they  move  even  faster.  As  one  of  the 
kitchen  workers  said.  “You  should  have  seen  us  the 
other  day  when  it  was  snowing.” 

The  kitchen  improvement  project  is  part  of  a $1.4 
million  renovation  of  the  Fort  Lee  Officers’  Club. 

Adapted  from  "O'  Club  still  cooks  despite  kitchen  revamp ” by 
Karen  E.  Weber  in  the  Fort  Lee  Traveler.  AH 

Unique  ceremony  opens  club 

HANAU,  W.  GERMANY — After  several  years  of 
planning  and  hard  work  by  the  23rd  Engineers  and 
the  club  system  here,  the  newly  renovated  Club  23 
opened  at  the  Hessen  Homberg  Kaserne. 

$67,000  was  spend  renovating  the  150-person 
capacity  club,  one  of  the  12  Hanau  military  commu- 
nity NCO/enlisted  clubs  which  together  posted  fiscal 
1978  total  revenues  of  over  $3.5  million  in  fiscal 
1978.  The  opening  was  marked  by  an  impressive 
ceremony  in  which  club  managers  received  a sym- 


What  is  the  policy  regarding  membership  in  pro- 
fessional associations? 

The  installation  club  system,  club  branches  and  an- 
nexes (with  separate  income  statements)  can  each 
have  one  membership  in  a professional  association 
paid  for  from  the  club  funds.  Of  course,  individuals 
may  join  professional  associations  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. If  the  membership  is  paid  for  by  the  club  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  a position  membership  to  allow  for 
continuity  after  a manager’s  departure  from  the  posi- 
tion. AH 

Two  1979  exec  courses 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FL— Two  1979  Executive 
Club  Management  Courses  are  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Marina  Bay  training  facilities  here  with 
the  first  course  to  be  conducted  from  June  4—29  and 
the  second  from  July  30-Aug.  24.  AH 


Glad  you  asked 

I am  military.  Can  I use  NAF  funds  to  go  to  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  Show  in  Chicago 
this  May? 

No,  funds  for  travel  of  military  personnel  to  attend 
trade  shows,  professional  meetings  and  training 
seminars  should  come  from  appropriated  funds. 

What  is  the  current  USAREUR  policy  on  the  sale 
of  tax-exempt  cigarettes? 

Purchasers  must  show  an  identification  and  ration 
card.  A single  ration  card  will  be  invalidated  with  a 
hole  puncher  on  the  ration  card  for  each  pack  sold. 
The  NAF  activity  records  the  sale  of  either  on  a 
separate  cash  register  key  or  by  using  a separate 
series  of  prenumbered  collection  records  (AE  Form 
2669).  In  either  case,  the  sales  accountability  proce- 
dures of  AR  230-65  must  be  used. 


bolic  key  passed  from  the  commander  to  the  advisory 
council  to  the  branch  manager  who,  in  turn,  passed 
the  key  to  the  annex  manager.  The  ceremony  is  de- 
signed to  “establish  responsibility  and  provide  for  a 
mutual  commitment  from  management  to  members 
and  vice  versa,”  according  to  Hanau  club  officials. 

The  club  now  features  a renovated  kitchen  and  will 
feature  special  food  programs  as  well  as  live  enter- 
tainment. AH 


FT  LEE,  VA. — Since  August,  the  cooking  staff  at 
the  Officers’  Club  here  has  been  working  under  dif- 
ficult, one  might  say,  primitive  conditions. 
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Manager  gets  standing  ovanon 


Breakfast  to  brunch — 
a world  of  difference 

HEIDELBERG  W.  GERMANY—  “A  brunch 
shouldn’t  be  a glorified  breakfast,  it  should  be 
something  special.”  With  that  philosophy  in  mind, 
management  of  the  Patrick  Henry  Village  Officers’ 
Club  here  with  the  help  of  the  Club  Management  Di- 
rectorate’s European  Regional  Office  went  to  work  to 
change  the  routine  Sunday  Brunch  from  pancakes  and 
eggs  to  an  elaborate  culinary  affair,  sparking  a 
standing  ovation  for  the  club’s  manager,  CPT 
Richard  Celeste  by  club  members. 

It  was  an  instant  success  with  the  number  of  covers 
increasing  from  280  to  650  in  three  weeks. 

Those  650  members  paid  a dollar  more  but  are  now 
treated  to  a wide  array  of  juices,  omelettes,  crepes, 
eggs  benedict  and  beef  stroganoff.  Eight  varieties  of 
hot  items  are  featured  weekly,  backed  up  with  jello 
molds,  fresh  home-made  biscuits  and  many  other 
items.  The  result,  Sunday  brunch  sales  on  Feb.  4, 
1979  were  $1457  compared  to  $675  the  previous 
week.  Two  weeks  later,  sales  topped  $2,230  and  are 
still  climbing. 

The  club  staff,  headed  by  manager  Celeste  made 
the  brunch  the  “Talk  of  Heidelberg”  by  training  the 
kitchen  and  service  staff,  bringing  in  entertainment, 
and  beefing  up  the  menu.  Commented  Celeste;  “We 
had  to  charge  a little  more  (from  $2.50  to  $3.50),  but 
our  members  are  willing  to  pay  for  quality. 

Thursday  nights  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be  either. 
Normally,  50  members  came  to  the  club  and  spent 


Class  VI  Agency 
credit  to  clubs 

FRANKFURT,  W.  GERMANY— The  U S.  Army 
Europe  Class  VI  Agency  has  established  credit  pro- 
cedures for  USAREUR  clubs  which  were  previously 
limited  to  “cash  and  carry”. 

Under  the  new  procedures,  clubs  may  buy  on  credit 
from  the  5th  through  the  20th  of  the  month  with  only 
cash  accepted  at  other  times.  Also,  each  club  pur- 
chase order  must  have  a signed  and  correctly  priced 
wholesale  voucher  (AE  Form  9)  which  must  be  deliv- 
ered with  a negotiable  check  to  the  Class  VI  manager 
by  the  22nd  of  the  month  in  which  the  order  was 
received. 

Clubs  which  don’t  comply  with  the  new  rules  will 
have  to  pay  cash,  according  to  the  Class  VI  Agency. 

AH 


Members  crowd  the  dining  room  of  the  Patrick 
Henry  Officers’  Club  for  a new  Sunday  Brunch 
program  that  nearly  tripled  sales  in  two  weeks. 


FLARE 


under  $300;  but  a recently  held  “Beef  ’n  Burgundy 
Night”  drew  256  members  and  sales  topped  $1,500. 
The  special  night  was  advertised  as  having  the  largest 
salad  bar  in  Europe.  And  it  may  well  be  with  two 
14-foot  ice-filled  canoes  containing  47  salad  items. 
With  a piano  in  the  background,  waitresses  wearing 
leather  aprons  served  wine  from  “yards  of  ale”  as 
beef  was  carved  from  a quarter  side  of  beef  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  according  to  club  officials. 

The  brunch  programs  and  beef  and  burgundy  are 
only  part  of  a concerted  effort  to  upgrade  the  Patrick 
Henry  Officers’  Club.  Management  together  with  the 
Club  Management  Directorate  is  revamping  the  bar 
control  system,  developing  a more  effective  and  effi- 
cient management  information  system,  reorganizing 
the  staff  and  implementing  and  rejuvenating  other 
food  programs.  AH 
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